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ARNOLD 


JEAN SINCLAIR: BUCHANAN 


HE NAME OF ARNOLD DOLMETSCH IN 
certain musical circles is one to con- 
jure with. It is familiar to all students 
of “old music” and is known in many 
countries — England, France, Germany, the 


United States, and others where the influ- 
ence of his work has penetrated. 
For half-a-century Dolmetsch has been 


famous as “the pioneer in the revival of 
early music” — so long we have forgotten 
that he was once a musician in the ordinary 
way, yet giving promise of a brilliant career 
as performer, teacher, and composer. We are 
told in an autobiographical article* that it 
all began, this shift to a new path, by his un- 
expected “find” in the British Museum of 
some early English music for viols. This 
stirred his fancy and stimulated his desire 
actually to hear this fascinating music. 
“Even then,” said Dolmetsch, “I had sense 
enough to know that it should be played 
on the instruments for which it was written.” 
So with characteristic enthusiasm he began 
collecting cast-off instruments from antique 
shops, repairing them, and training pupils 
to play them. Thus he found himself started 
on a new adventure to which he has devoted 
the remainder of his long life. 

It was believed in those days (and alas! 
so it is today in some quarters) that music 
earlier than Bach is not of sufficient musical 
interest to warrant its revival. The work of 
Arnold Dolmetsch has proved this concep- 
tion to be a false one. To quote his words, 
“There have been masterpieces in music at 
all periods.” 

His early life seemed to fit him especially 
for his unique . undertaking. Coming, like 
Bach, from a family of many musicians, Dol- 





*Contained in a pamphlet Dolmetsch and His 
Instruments, which may be procured from the Dol- 
metsch Workshop, Haslemere, Surrey, England. 
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DOLMETSCH AND 
HIS CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 


metsch was blessed with a musical inher 
ance. As a school-boy in his native France 
he received an excellent training in drawing 





physics, chemistry, and mathematics. In the 
shops of his father and grandfather, wher 
organs, pianos, and violins were made, tunel 
and played, the youth Arnold acquired vale 
able experience. A thorough training in vie 
lin, counterpoint, and composition at the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music and at th 
Royal College of Music in London equippei 
him as a capable musician. This lesson 
learned from his teacher of harmony i 
Brussels, seems to have _ inspired his 
through his entire life-work — “To even 
problem there is a way out.” 


From the first Dolmetsch’s lectures ani 
concerts of early music in London arous# 
interest. We may read of them in thet 
printed critiques by George Bernard Shang 
(Music in London — 1890-1894). We note 
with pleasure the reference to “the birth 
the clavichord” — Dolmetsch’s first repr} 
duction of this instrument — which Shay 
regards as an event of much importance. Fo 
Dolmetsch found that merely repairing th 
old instruments was not satisfactory for mt 
sical purposes, and so he began making thes 
in his little attic workshop. Clavichords, w 
ginals, lutes, viols, and finally a good harp 
sichord were before long available for be 
concerts. As a student he had become fat 
iliar with the viola d’amore and his daug 
ter, Héléne, a child prodigy on the cello, ® 
came also a fine player on the viola ‘ 
gamba; other pupils were soon able to® 
sist. ' 

Dolmetsch was encouraged in his emt 
prise by many friends, including Sir Geoy 
Grove, W. B. Yeats, the poet, William Moy 
ris (to whom modern music had never }# 
attractive), Fuller-Maitland (later dist 
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guished for work in early music), and 
George Moore, who used Dolmetsch as a 
model for a character in his novel, Evelyn 
Innes. We are not so surprised at the expert 
knowledge of early music in this book when 
we know that Moore applied to Dolmetsch 
for this knowledge. 

Our own country can boast of being the 
home of Arnold Dolmetsch for about seven 
years. In Sam Franko’s recently published 
memoirs he tells of introducing Dolmetsch 
to the New York public in the first of his 
series of Old Music Concerts, January 1903, 
and reprints the program of that concert. 
Soon after, Dolmetsch was established with 
Chickering and Sons in Boston, to direct the 
reproduction of old instruments — a special 
department introduced into their piano fac- 
tory. Recently the writer had the pleasure of 
interviewing Mr. C. H. W. Foster, formerly 
Director of Chickering’s, and Miss Connel, 
the former secretary. They enjoyed recalling 
Dolmetsch’s sojourn among them. It was one 
of the happiest periods of his life and he 
often refers to his life in Boston. The writer 
also visited his home in Cambridge, where 
Dolmetsch was almost as famous for his gar- 
den as for his music. (This has always been 
so wherever he stays long enough to grow a 
garden.) The curious carvings of clefs and 
Viols on the stairway bear witness that a 
lover of old music had once lived in this 
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house. While in Boston Dolmetsch gave 
many fine concerts, assisted by some mem- 
bers of the Boston Sympheny Orchestra. He 
also presented a course of lectures and re- 
citals at Harvard University. 

In 1911 he returned to Europe and settled 
in Paris, where he made clavichords and 
harpsichords for the Gaveau Piano Company. 
It was here that the writer first began her 
studies with Mr. Dolmetsch. She remembers 
with pleasure seeing and hearing his four 
young children play in ensemble with their 
parents; even the youngest, then about three 
years old, sometimes contributed a bass note 
or two by ear. Later this unique family 
group became famous; they are all profi- 
cient on many instruments and are able to 
lend a hand in the making of them. 

In war-time, 1914, Dolmetsch returned to 
England and the final home was made in 
Haslemere. All through these years, in spite 
of hindrances and handicaps, Dolmetsch 
steadily continued his researches and experi- 
ments, thus accumulating an amazing store 
of knowledge. All has been done through 
his own efforts, for there was no one else in 
the field to whom he might apply for guid- 
ance or knowledge. 

Let us now briefly review Dolmetsch’s 
most important achievements. He was once 
asked “What do you consider to be your 
greatest accomplishment?” He __ replied, 
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so it is today in some quarters) that music 
earlier than Bach is not of sufficient musical 
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*Contained in a pamphlet Dolmetsch and His 
Instruments, which may be procured from the Dol- 
metsch Workshop, Haslemere, Surrey, England. 
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metsch was blessed with a musical inherit- 
ance. As a school-boy in his native France 
he received an excellent training in drawing, 
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shops of his father and grandfather, where 
organs, pianos, and violins were made, tuned 
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able experience. A thorough training in vio- 
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duction of this instrument — which Shaw 
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Dolmetsch found that merely repairing the 
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we know that Moore applied to Dolmetsch 
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many fine concerts, assisted by some mem- 
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also presented a course of lectures and re- 
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ments, thus accumulating an amazing store 
of knowledge. All has been done through 
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asked “What do you consider to be your 
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“There is no ‘greatest’. My work is all of 
one piece.” 


First we will refer to the recovery of an 
immense amount of music that was _ practi- 
cally unknown before. Some of it Dolmetsch 
deciphered from old manuscripts after long 
hours of patient effort, sometimes poring 
over but a few lines for an entire week. Much 
of this music had to be properly scored, ar- 
ranged and edited before it could take shape 
as actual music. Notation, in early music, 
was even more misleading than it is today. 
Only expert knowledge and musical wisdom 
could restore the original style and beauty 
of the music. Dolmetsch has never been con- 
tent to work merely as a scholar — the ar- 
tist in him also must be satisfied. 

Probably all of his “finds” have been 
made available by him. We are told that 
some of his recoveries of early English music 
for viols will shortly be published by G. 
Schirmer in New York. This is good news! 
We hope that it will lead to a development 
of viol playing in this country, — as dis- 
tinct from the playing of the instruments of 
the violin family — for only on the viols 
can full justice be done to much of this 
fine music. 


Important Discoveries 


Two of Dolmetsch’s discoveries of recent 
years are outstanding in importance. The 
first involves some Fantasies of Perotin of 
Paris, dated about 1200. A fascimile of a 
rare old Scottish manuscript, acquired by 
Dolmetsch for his valuable library, contained 
this music of Perotin. It at once engaged his 
attention and proved, as he has said, to be 
the most difficult of his undertakings in this 
line. After repeated scorings and experi- 
ments on the viols, and then on the rebecs 
(which seemed more satisfactory), this ex- 
traordinary music was finally brought to life 
and was presented at the Haslemere Festival 
in 1934. 

The other discovery is of still more in- 
terest historically. Dolmetsch became inter- 
ested in an old Welsh manuscript in the Brit- 
ish Museum, with a strange ancient tabla- 
ture. Previous attempts had been made from 
time to time during the past to decipher this 
intriguing manuscript but they were unsuc- 
cessful. After more than two years of labor 
and much “burning of the midnight oil”, 
Dolmetsch completed the work, assisted by 
his wife and capable co-worker, Mabel Dol- 
metsch. In order to get the proper “feel” of 
this strange music she studied the Welsh 
language and the history of Wales. It was 
her task to play this music on the Bardic 
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Harps that had been re-created in the Dol- 
metsch Workshop for this purpose. The 
result was greatly appreciated by the patri- 
otic Welsh when this recovery from their 
dim past was demonstrated by Mr. and Mrs, 
Dolmetsch at the University of North Wales, 


Phonograph records of the Bardic Music 
are available, together with copies of the 
music transcribed by Mr. Dolmetsch from 
the unique tablature, with explanatory notes, 
These records may prove of more interest 
to the musicologist than to the average mu 
sic lover, but we are fortunate to have this 
discovery preserved. 


Of equal importance to the recovery of 
old music and dances (these last due to Mrs. 
Dolmetsch), is that of the instruments on 
which the music was originally played. Do 
we realize, I wonder, how much we owe to 
Arnold Dolmetsch for his reproduction of 
all the important instruments of the early 
days of our art? They are now at our dis 
posal, made at his workshop in Haslemere, 
and with incomparable workmanship. This 
perfection is the result of his inventive gen- 
ius and remarkable gift as a craftsman. 


The Old Instruments 


Beautiful instruments and as serviceable as 
they are beautiful! The clavichord, so loved 
by Bach, the tenderest and most sensitive of 
keyboard instruments; the graceful viol in 
all varieties; the ancient fluve — the mellow- 
sweet recorder; virginals and harpsichords, 
elegant in shape and pure in tone, improved 
by Dolmetsch beyond the dreams of early 
makers; lutes of all kinds, even the unfam- 
iliar Spanish lute, the vihuela; and the pic- 
turesque medieval harps, the crwth, the rebec 
and others known to us perhaps only through 
old pictures. 


Especially valuable is Dolmetsch’s repro- 
duction of the early violin, and its proper 
bow, both quite different from the modem 
makes, and needed for an authentic rendi- 
tion of the music of the old masters, Vivaldi, 
Corelli, Bach and others. The restoration to 
the violin family of the tenor violin, so stup 
idly discarded in modern times, Dolmetsch 
has found to be necessary for certain old 
chamber music. 


The recovery of texts and instruments, 
however, is not enough if the early music is 
to live again. There remains the matter of 
the proper technique for the playing of these 
instruments and the proper interpretation 0 
the music. Dolmetsch has acquired the abil- 
ity to play all the instruments he has made. 
We have heard him at the same Festival play 
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the violin, viol, rebec, lute, crwth, organ, 
harpsichord, and last but not least, the cla- 
vichord — the instrument he loves supreme- 
ly. . 

It is true that virtuosity is not the aim 
of the Dolmetsch players, yet some of them 
have acquired it in spite of this. His two 
sons are brilliant performers on their favor- 
ite instruments. Carl Dolmetsch, the young- 
est of the family, may easily be called the 
greatest known player on the recorder, and 
also excels as a “period violinist”. Rudolph 
Dolmetsch, although still young, has behind 
him an enviable record as a remarkable per- 
former on the harpsichord, a fine viola da 
gamba player and a good composer. Next 
November he will make his debut as conduc- 
tor with the London Symphony Orchestra. 
We have the privilege of announcing that his 
program will contain his own orchestration 
of Bach’s Musical Offering, the first arrange- 
ment for orchestra of this little-known work. 


There are some who think that Dolmetsch’s 
greatest contribution to music is his invalu- 
able book, The Interpretation of the Music 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries (Novello & 
Company). When it was published in 1915, 
it was appreciatively reviewed by Ernest 
Newman, author and music critic on The 
London Sunday Times. As an authoritative 
work this book has a twofold value: first, be- 
cause of the innumerable illuminating ex- 
cerpts, some of them in excellent translation, 
from contemporary authorities; and second- 
ly, because of Dolmetsch’s own point of 
view, which is revealed more or less indi- 
rectly. The book gives evidence of a keen 
scientific mind and profound scholarship. 
The occasional witty or satirical remarks by 


Dolmetsch in a corner of his garden 
where he grows American corn. 


the author add a pleasant human flavor to 
this technical treatise. This book is our most 
reliable work on early music of modern times 
and should be in every musician’s library. 

The Haslemere Festivals of Ancient Music, 
which are held every summer under the di- 
rection of the Dolmetsch family, must have 
a worthy place in a list of Dolmetsch’s 
achievements.** Twelve concerts of rare 
music played as nearly as possible in the 
authentic style are presented within a fort- 
night, an experience not to be duplicated 
elsewhere. These Festivals have been en- 
joyed by visitors from many lands and their 
educational value is incalculable. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of 
Dolmetsch’s influence as a teacher. Besides 
his family (and even the in-laws seem to be- 
come musical if they were not born so), 
many pupils and artists have benefited from 
Dolmetsch’s teaching. Although dealing with 
the earlier music his ideas on teaching are 
curiously in line with modern progressive 
methods. But, as Dolmetsch contends, “There 
is no old music and no new music — just 
music.” He believes that the beginner’s ap- 
proach to music study should be through the 
ear; technique should not be studied apart 
from music; all senseless drudgery should 
be avoided and one should always make 
music and enjoy it. “When the mind is per- 
fectly definite the fingers will always re- 
spond,” is one of his favorite remarks. Are 
there some readers shaking their heads at 
these ideas? Well, Dolmetsch can point to 
his two sons who have acquired excellent 
technique under his teaching. 


Makes His Own Records 


The latest activity undertaken by the Dol- 
metsch Workshop is the making of their own 
phonograph records. Before this the Dol- 
metsch family made many records that are 
available from the Columbia Record Com- 
pany, including some renditions by Arnold 
Dolmetsch on the clavichord of Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantaisie and selections from the Well- 
Tempered Clavier. Although these last rec- 
ords were not made under perfectly satis- 
factory conditions, they are of educational 
value to the student who is seeking light on 
contemporary traditions of interpretation. In 
listening to them one should not expect to 
hear a modern transcription of Bach as it is 
usually rendered on the modern pianoforte. 

Here are a few of the Dolmetsch’s own 
recent recordings that seem to me of special 
interest: 





**An account of the Haslemere Festival appears 
in the recently published book, Music Festivals of 
Europe by Dennis Stoll, John Miles, London, 1938. 
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Record (D. .R. 4) presents a charming 
Pavan and Galliard of William Byrd, and a 
consort for five viols by Alfonso Ferrabosco, 
an early English composer in spite of his 
Italian name. 


(D. R. 9) gives us another early English 
viol consort by perhaps the greatest com- 
poser in this field, John Jenkins, (b. 1582). 


(D. R. 5) has an offering of varied in- 
terest. On one side are some old English 
tunes (melodies that will never die) ar- 
ranged for groups of recorders, and on the 
other side, Deux Musettes, a fascinating bit 
of chamber music composed by the eminent 
French viola da gamba player, Marain Ma- 
rais (b. 1656) who was said to have played 
“like an angel.” 


(D. R. 10 and 11) have a particular inter- 
est for us because they present Arnold Dol- 
metsch’s own compositions, which were re- 
cently performed at the concert given in 
London last February to celebrate his 80th 
birthday. This record comprises a lovely 
Easter Hymn for tenor voice and four in- 
struments, beautifully rendered by Dr. Tom 
Goodey; and a charming song for soprano 
accompanied by lute and viol. 


This article deals with the contribution to 
music of Arnold Dolmetsch rather than with 
his personality. However one can read _ be- 
tween the lines and realize some of his char- 
acteristics. Immense courage. uncompromis- 
ing adherence to his ideals, perseverance in 
spite of senseless opposition, misfortune. 
poor health, prejudice and misunderstanding 
— these are characteristic of the man. With 
all his gifts, however, Dolmetsch could not 
alone have achieved so much. Ii is to his 
credit that he was able to win helpful friends 
and faithful co-workers. Like the masters of 
old whom he has tried to emulate, Dolmetsch 
has always done his work con amore. It is 
remarkable how much love he has put into 
it — love for music for its own sake, love 
for truth at all costs, yes, and love for hard 
work. Although now approaching his 8]st 
year, Arnold Dolmetsch still says, “To work 
is life to me.” 


Last year Dolmetsch was honored by two 
governments in recognition of the service he 
has rendered to their art. England granted 
him a civil pension and France bestowed 
upon him the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 


(A review of the latest Dolmetsch record- 
ings will be found in the Record Notes and 
Reviews. — Epitor.) 
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Lehmann and Melchior 


On a Joint Concert Tour 


N ambition of two very good friends 

is to be realized next season when 

Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior 
start out on a joint concert tour. The two 
artists are looking forward eagerly to this 
series of concerts; and their many admirers 
are said to be eagerly anticipating their 
appearances. 


The association of Lauritz Melchior and 
Lotte Lehmann in public and in private life 
has been a unique one. There is perhaps no 
closer nor more unusual friendship in the 
musical world than that which exists be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Melchior and Lotte Leh- 
mann and her husband, Otto Krause. The 
four are united in a bond of mutual esteem 
and of admiration for the artistry and pur- 
pose of the two singers. 


Lehmann and Melchior have appeared to- 
gether at many famous opera houses, includ- 
ing Covent Garden in London, the Grand 
Opera in Paris, the Vienna Staatsoper, and, 
of course, the Metropolitan. Each artist has 
derived great inspiration from the other's 
work, and because of this they frequently 
practice their roles together. 


“Lotte Lehmann has the extraordinary 
ability to make one feel that she is the char- 
acter she is impersonating for the moment,” 
Melchior says. “She seems to embody all the 
human qualities of that character and to 
make them felt, not only to her audience, 
but more definitely to the protagonists with 
whom she is working. My performances with 
her for this reason have always been par- 
ticularly cherished ones to me. For she in- 
spires me quite unlike any other prima 
donna with whom I have had the good for- 
tune to sing.” 


“Lauritz Melchior is both counselor and 
friend to me,” says Mme. Lehmann. “I trust 
and revere his judgment. He has not only 
assisted me with my roles, he has advised me 
also. When I sing with him I have no re 
strictions, that is why I feel that we attain so 
much more in performance together.” 

Melchior and Lehmann appeared together 
for the first time in concert this past season 
in New York City. 
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THREE MEN AND GOOD 
MUSIC ON THE RADIO 


Van Dieren was heard for the first time 

by an American audience in a half- 

hour program presented by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The works per- 
formed included a Rhapsody from De Quin- 
cy, Lavanna and Our Ladies of Sorrow, a 
Ballade for String Orchestra, and the Sonet- 
to VII of Edmund Spenser’s Amoretti. They 
were conducted by Bernard Herrmann. 


: ARLY LAST JUNE THE MUSIC OF BERNARD 


Long neglected in England save for a few 
admirers like Delius, Heseltine, Busoni and 
Gray, Bernard Van Dieren has been almost 
entirely unknown in America. Yet his music 
is of a rare and haunting beauty. It is poly- 
phonic music — polyphonic in the Pales- 
trina sense of the term. Its strands of melody 
weave their way in and out with little de- 
pendence on a harmonic base — yet with a 
complete feeling for organic development 
and unity. In mood it is almost unimpas- 
sioned music, substituting for emotion a kind 
of medieval ebb and flow of mystic feeling. 
Orchestrally it is “colorless” in the sense 
that the instruments are treated not as in- 
struments but as voices — muted and veiled 
like the voices of cloistered nuns murmur- 
ing their chants at midnight in a darkened 
chapel. 


It was odd to many music-lovers who heard 
the Van Dieren broadcast that radio should 
have “discovered” this composer. Such finds 
are supposed to happen in more esoteric 
spots than a large radio network. But to those 
who have followed the music schedules of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, the Van 
Dieren concert was no surprise. In fact, it 
was only another indication of the increas- 
ingly progressive policy toward good music 
this network has been pursuing during the 
last few years. 


“Our aim in music is to encourage cour- 
ageous investigation into new forms of musi- 


V. L. FLETCHER 


cal art, to expand the repertoire, and fos- 
ter catholicity of taste among the American 
public,” says Davidson Taylor, assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of broadcasts at 
CBS. In this spirit, Columbia has consistently 
featured unusual selections on its regular 
programs, and worked with its artists for a 
further exploration of material. It has 
formed programs like Story of the Song, 
Keyboard Concerts, and Exploring Music, 
which have created new traditions for inter- 
esting material. Its Columbia Composers 
Commissions of 1937 and 1938 whereby 12 
American musicians have been commissioned 
to write large symphonic works for micro- 
phone performance have aroused interest 
everywhere. And “unknown” American com- 
posers have been greatly cheered by Howard 
Barlow’s recently inaugurated search for 
symphonic material written by people around 
the country, who have failed for years to 
get performances because of lack of interest 
in their work. 


Three men are responsible for the music 
programs of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. They are Davidson Taylor, George 
Zachary, director of the Music Department, 
and his assistant, James Fassett. All of them 
are young, and all of them have gained their 
greatest amount of experience from radio. 
Production, announcing, and other jobs have 
given them a familiarity with the materials 
of music, a knowledge of what goes and what 
does not go on the air, and above all, a de- 
sire for experiment that is invaluable in the 
musical world today. 


Davidson Taylor is the senior member of 
the group. He has been at CBS since 1933. 
when he came to the announcing staff from 
WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky, to announce 
the programs of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra on Sundays, and to 
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produce other serious music programs dur- 
ing the week. Previous to this, his training 
in music had consisted of lessons in singing, 
piano, and wind instruments, and some chor- 
al directing at the Louisville station. He had 
also learned a great deal from recordings 
and radio. But his best experience in music 
was really gained during the three years 
when he worked intensively with the or- 
chestras, opera singers and conductors at 
CBS. In January, 1936, he was appointed 
head of the Department of Music, and is now 
assistant to the Vice-president in charge of 
Columbia programs. 

“At Columbia,” says Mr. Taylor, “the 
staff in charge of good music is given the 
utmost freedom. There is little or no execu- 
tive interference with the programs or the 
experiments we devise. The Music Depart- 
ment is blessed also with an excellent Musi- 
cal Consultant, in the person of Deems Tay- 
lor, whose ideas and opinions are always for 
experiment every time. Thus. we have gained 
a sense of security which has been ideal for 
progress.” 


Experience Makes Rules 


In planning programs, therefore, the Mu- 
sic Department is limited only by rules 
which its own experience has created. These 
rules Mr. Taylor outlines as follows:— 

“We believe first in the integrity and abil- 
ity of our own staff of artists,” he says. 
“Musicians are no less specialized than sur- 
geons. They are trained to know what is 
good, and what ought to be done. 

“Thus, we believe that the programs 
should be selected by the artists themselves. 
However, we try to encourage them to do 
the best numbers in their revertoire, on our 
programs, not the most popular. We never 
seek to present ‘popular’ programs of seri- 
ous music, largely because we believe that 
the musician, not the public, can make the 
best choice. Besides, we have found that in 
the end, the public seems to enjoy the musi- 
cians’ choice better anyway. 

“We do not demand that every piece pro- 
grammed must be important or permanent. 
We merely demand that it be honest, work- 
manlike, and serious. By ‘honest’, we mean 
not imitative. By ‘workmanlike’ — the work 
of a musician. By ‘serious’ that it has done 
what it intended to do. 

“We never permit a piece to be done over 
the network for which we do not have the 
adequate apparatus. We are opposed to re- 
ductions of symphony pieces for small or- 
chestra. We never encourage a violin and 
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piano transcription of a composition orig. 
inally written as a song. If we have only a 
24-piece orchestra at our disposal, we play 
compositions written for a 24-piece orches- 
tra. Only when we have a full orchestra, do 
we play a full symphony. 

“We insist that dificult music be given the 
proper rehearsal time. If there is not enough 
rehearsal time available for a work we do 
not perform it. If a piece takes three or four 
weeks to prepare we don’t try to do it next 
Monday. We have a definite standard of per- 
formance. A work may take a year to get 
under way. The Bernard Van Dieren concert, 
for example, waited almost a year before 
we found the proper time of day for it, and 
were able to reserve the right number of re- 
hearsals to do it justice. 


“In presenting new or difficult music on 
the air, we are careful not to brand it in ad- 
vance as difficult or to describe it in a pat- 
ronizing way. If the announcements are 
frightening, the audience will be frightened 
by the music. However, we have found that 
if the announcement seems to take the music 
for granted, the audience is likely to re. 
spond to it on the basis of its actual merit. 


“We find that it helps a great deal to 
‘project’ dificult music, when the composer 
himself performs it. Therefore, we have con- 
sistently encouraged the participation of 
composers in the performance of their own 
works. Prokofieff, Stravinsky, Toch, Chavez, 
Hindemith, Piston, Hanson, Copland, Gruen- 
berg, Berezowsky, and others have performed 
their own music over CBS. 


Encourage Music Making 


“We encourage the making of music at its 
source throughout the country, and try to 
see to it that other stations outside New York 
originate as many programs of good music 
as possible. We urge conservatories of mu- 
sic, like the Cincinnati Conservatory and the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, to 
put their own programs on the air. Our Co- 
lumbia Chorus Quest in which we gave a 
prize to the best amateur singing society 
that sang over the network, was an attempt 
to show the rich resources of choral song in 
this country. We are always on the look-out 
for folk festivals, and plan this fall to doa 
group of regional broadcasts of American 
music in various cities with the cooperation 
of the League of Composers.” 


Mr. Taylor has been responsible for many 
experiments with good music at CBS. Even 
back in 1934, it was he who urged the broad- 
cast of the first performance of Four Saints 
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in Three Acts from Hartford, Connecticut. 
He has brought the world premiéres of Rus- 
sian operas by short-wave from Moscow, pre- 
sented a complete Mozart string quartet 
cycle, a Handel Concerti Grossi cycle, and 
encouraged such interesting series as the 
American School of the Air’s Music of Fam- 
ous Amateurs, featuring compositions by 
kings, queens, poets, philosophers, and nov- 
elists. His Modern Masters series presented 
outstanding modern composers from Carlos 
Chavez to Serge Prokofieff, playing music 
never heard over the air before. He has su- 
pervised short-wave broadcasts of folk-music 
from foreign schools to be heard by the 
school children of America. Recently CBS 
has commissioned such composers as Vladi- 
mir Dukelsky, Marc  Blitzstein, Virgil 
Thompson, and many others to write special 
scores for radio. And it was in his regime 
that the Columbia Composers Commissions 
of 1937 and 1938 were formed. These two 
commissions have produced twelve new com- 
positions from American composers. includ- 
ing two operas, a symphony, and several 
tone-poems. 


George Zachary, head of the Music Depart- 
ment, feels that his work at CBS is only be- 
ginning. Although he is responsible for the 
creation of such excellent programs as Story 
of the Song, the Keyboard Concerts, and 
Essays in Music, he is still anxious to get 
much more serious music on the air. 


Too Much Good Music 


“There is such a thing as too much good 
music on the air,” he says, “but we know 
from the increasing mail we are receiving 
from music-lovers, that radio could stand 
even more than the amount of music we are 
now broadcasting. Most people, however, do 
not realize the many problems facing the 
broadcasters of good music. 


“One of the most serious of these prob- 
lems is cost. Musical programs are extremely 
expensive. Any city that has ever attempted 
to maintain a symphony orchestra even for 
one season soon finds out what an expensive 
proposition good music can be. Many of the 
simplest programs we do are often dispro- 
portionately expensive for the results they 
bring. 


“In radio we must also consider variety. 
In spite of the requests we get, people would 
get sick of symphonic music if we played it 
all day long. The symphonic repertoire is 
not infinite. The number of excellent com- 
positions is necessarily limited. Even if it 


Davidson Taylor 


were possible for us to present symphonic 
music all day long, we would soon have to 
repeat our programs. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony can get pretty boring if it is heard 
three times a week.” 


Mr. Zachary is also conscious of the ex- 
igencies of the microphone. 


“In radio, the artist must be a very spe- 
cialized type, for he must learn to project a 
great deal more than a concert stage artist,” 
he says. “Something of his personality must 
come through, in spite of the fact that he is 
hidden from sight. The artist in radio has 
to imagine that there are people on the other 
side of the microphone. Not until he achieves 
this, does he have what we call a ‘micro- 
phone personality.” Howard Barlow, Leopold 
Stokowski, and Andre Kostelanetz are excel- 
lent examples of ‘microphone personalities.’ 
They are able to project their individual 
characters, so that their music is instantly 
recognizable. 


Radio Must Be Vivid 


“A radio concert must also be a much 
more complete and vivid entity than a con- 
cert given in a hall before an audience,” he 
says. “The concert hall audience has already 
had its interest aroused, and is willing to sit 
through the music without further stimula- 
tion. A radio audience is different. Its at- 
tention must be gripped and retained from 
the beginning, not only by the music but by 
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the continuity. A musical program on the 
air often must have an idea or a narrative 
to carry it along.” 


Another problem the Music Department 
must face is the technical difficulty of get- 
ting remote concerts from outside into a set 
time limit, without spoiling the concert. 


“We go to incredible lengths to see that 
a concert which takes place outside the stu- 
dios is properly handled,” says Mr. Zach- 
ary. “We know that it shocks the audience 
to hear a station identification in the midst 
of a symphony, or to have the end of a com- 
position cut off because it is running over 
the time length. And we try our best to see 
that such things do not happen. Usually 
when something does go wrong, it is not our 
fault, but due to circumstances beyond our 
control. 


“We would rather cancel a program than 
tamper with its artistic integrity. A few 
weeks ago, for example, I learned that one 
of our Keyboard Concerts which was to be 
broadcast over the full network could be 
carried only part of the time by a few sta- 
tions of the network. In other words, some 
of the network stations would have heard 
only half of the program. That particular 
program had been planned as a whole to il- 
lustrate various phases of Debussy’s piano 
music — with a commentator and a pianist 


working out the different phases. To cut it 



































in half would be to ruin the general effect. 
I cancelled the whole program for the sta- 
tions in question, knowing that it would be 
offensive to those who heard only half of 
it.” 

Mr. Zachary entered CBS in 1936, as a 
production man for dramatic programs, 
Most of his training has been in literature 
and dramatics, and at one time he taught 
English and Drama in the New York City 
high schools. Music, however, has been his 
hobby. He has studied violin and harmony, 
and has a remarkable collection of more 
than 2000 recordings, including many rare 
works. His experience in radio has been in 
all types of jobs, including continuity writ- 
ing as well as production. 


The Third Man 


James Fassett, the third of this youthful 
musical triumvirate, is a Boston man, a 
graduate of Dartmouth. He was studying at 
at Harvard for his degree as a Doctor of 
Philosophy when he made up his mind that 
he wanted to be a music critic, walked in on 
the late Philip Hale at the Boston Herald 
one day, and so impressed this excellent 
critic that he got a job. He wrote music 
criticism under Hale’s direction for two 
years, and then went over to the 7'ranscript 
where he worked for H. T. Parker for three 
years, writing regular criticism on week days 
and special articles for the Saturday feature 
sections. He has been announcer at a Boston 
station for the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and Metropolitan Opera concerts, and was 
brought to Columbia two years ago to pro- 
duce the concerts of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society. Since then he has 
produced all types of musical programs, in- 
cluding the programs of the contralto Bruna 
Castagna, Music for Fun, and Exploring 
Music. 


Mr. Fassett feels that there is a definite 
limit to the audience for good music, and 
that it is useless to try to educate the entire 
public to music appreciation. He feels rather 
that musical programs should be designed 
to increase the appreciation of people who 
already have either a latent or a cultivated 
love of music. 


“The point in broadcasting good music is 
not to educate people who care nothing at 
all about music, but to supply music to those 
who have a natural love for it. Radio has 
done wonders for people who had a natural 
feeling for music but no opportunity to hear 
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a really worthwhile piece. Ten years ago 
there were millions of people of this type in 
America — people who loved music, but had 
never heard a symphony concert, or an opera, 
or even a good pianist. Radio has made all 
these people into real music lovers. Its job 
is to increase the knowledge and culture of 
this vast group to a high standard of enjoy- 
ment. That is a job which will never be 
ended.” 

For this reason alone, Mr. Fassett feels 
strongly on the subject of unusual repertoire. 
When a radio network insistently plays new 
and rarely heard music. he says. it improves 
the standard of appreciation on the part of 
the audience it is educating. 

“The easiest pieces for us to program, of 
course, are the romantic and classic works of 
the 19th and 18th centuries,” he says. “But 
we would be falling down on our jobs, if 
we allowed our artists to program only these 
works. Good music extends over a far great- 
er period in time than the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. It is up to us to familiarize our listen- 
ers with the idioms of the 16th, 17th, and 
20th centuries as well. 

People Must Hear Modern Music 

“In this spirit we have gone ahead and 
programmed a great deal of music which 
would be hard enough even for a musicianly 
audience to take. Modern piano music, like 
that of Honegger, Prokofieff. and Aaron 
Copland, is no easy nut for a radio audience 
to crack. But we have played it over the air 
unhesitatingly — figuring that eventually it 
would show invaluable results. People must 
begin to hear modern music, and once they 
are used to it, they may begin to like it. It 
is up to us at least to give them the oppor- 
tunity. 

“Personally, we don’t know whether a 
piece that is hard to listen to is worth listen- 
ing to. I don’t believe that even a conductor 
like Koussevitzky knows whether a new piece 
he plays is going to be a masterpiece or not. 
Audience response does not indicate whether 
a composition will become a masterpiece. 
Ravel’s Bolero a clever and effective 
work was wildly acclaimed, when it was 
first performed in Boston and still is. But 
few critics or conductors today would judge 
it a masterpiece. 

“For that reason we give every variety of 
work a chance on the air regardless of 
our own personal feelings. When a new 
score comes in we look it over, and then pass 
it on to one of our conductors, who decides 
whether it is worth doing. If he feels it is 
workmanlike and sincere. we put it on.” 


James Fassett 































Mr. Fassett says he is not so interested in 


the ways of presentation as in the music it- 
self. For this reason he makes an excellent 
partner to Mr. Zachary, who is more pre- 
occupied with technical program matters. 

Song literature is one of Fassett’s particu- 
lar interests, and he has accumulated over a 
period of years a large library which many 
a singer might envy. He has one song, Blind- 
enklage, by Strauss, of which he is particu- 
larly fond, although in all his years in radio 
and music, he says he has never heard it 
sung. 


Probably the most important reason for 
the consistently high standard of good music 
programs at Columbia lies in the fact that 
all three of these young executives are not 
mere desk men. They make a point of being 
present at the programs under their juris- 
diction, and still assist in “miking” the 
shows at rehearsals, writing continuity, and 
discussing the individual interpretations with 
the artists. In spite of the incredible amount 
of business detail connected with the run- 
ning of a large organization, they never neg- 
lect the living part of their work in the 
studios. And by thus keeping in touch with 
the actual output of music, they gain new 
material and insight for fresh experiments. 
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HAYDN’S SYMPHONY IN D 


(B. & H. NO. 95) 


Some Notes and a Review* 


T IS HEARTENING TO FIND HAYDN BEING 

represented oftener on the record lists 

than in the past. Last month Victor gave 

us one of his finest symphonies, the G 
major (B. & H. No. 88), played by Maestro 
Toscanini. Since that set, unfortunately, was 
badly recorded, it can hardly be expected to 
give the ultimate pleasure that the music it- 
self, and the playing of Toscanini, can con- 
vey. By way of compensation, in the cause 
of Haydn, Columbia this month gives us an- 
other one of his best symphonies, the D ma- 
jor (B. & H. No. 93—the second of the cele- 
brated Salomon group), played by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who is justly famed for 
his readings of both Haydn and Mozart, and 
excellently recorded. 


This symphony belongs to the set of so- 
called “London” symphonies, the celebrated 
dozen that the composer wrote for the En- 
glish impressario, Johann Peter Salomon, 
during the years 1791 to 1795, during which 
time Haydn paid two visits to London. A\l- 
though published as the second of the series. 
it was actually the first in order of perform- 
ance, being heard at the first Salomon-Haydn 
concert given on March 11. 1791. Its suc- 
cess with the audience was such that the 
adagio had to be repeated, an unusual occur- 
rence. 

The contrapuntal workmanship of this 
symphony is masterful; from the opening to 
the closing page of the work the music’s in- 
evitability is irrefutable. One gets the im- 
pression that the composer devised the entire 
composition at one stroke, so to speak, and 
set it down without correction, so spontane- 
ous is its flow and so fresh its spirit. This, 
of course, is probably untrue, because it is 





*Haypn: Symphony in D major (B. & H. No. 93): 


played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia set 336, 


three discs, price $5.00. 
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likely that his greatest symphonies, among 
which this one can be included, were sub- 
jected to considerable reworking to shape 
them to suit the composer’s impeccable taste. 
Although Haydn composed a great many 
symphonies (the number has never been 
fully determined but some authorities claim 
it runs close to 200), he was not a careless 
worker at any time. 


It used to be the custom, particularly of 
19th-century critics, to dismiss Haydn with 
patronizing adjectives like “sporting”, “in- 
genuous’, “wholesome” and “breezy”. He 
was considered “amiable” and “sturdy”. The 
depth of his emotional sensibility was not 
appreciated, it was not admitted that he ex- 
pressed such qualities as tenderness, gravity, 
or sorrow. The fault was probably due to 
the forthright manner in which his music was 
performed. His melodies being less sensual 
than Mezart’s. their appeal was not felt, 
much less fully established. Custom has 
changed, however, and modern critics are 
fully aware of Haydn’s extraordinary gifts, 
of the true depth of his musical speech. And 
modern conductors are establishing the emo- 
tional expressiveness of his music in their in- 
terpretations of his symphonies. When one 
listens to performances of the Haydn sym- 
phonies such as Toscanini and Beecham, 
among other modern conductors, give, one 
is forced to admit that Haydn was, as Law- 
rence Gilman has said, “a master of grave 
and poignant speech; one who taught Bee- 
thoven profounder truths than those of 
form.” 


Beecham gives a performance of the pres- 
ent symphony that is not only forceful but 
also expressive. He does not treat the first 
movement as though it were simply a genial 
game. There is weight to this music, and in 
his pacing of the movement proper, which is 
marked allegro assai, ‘he makes us realize 
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why the critics of Haydn’s day preferred it 
to the other movements. The word assai in 
Italian literally means much or very, allegro 
may be translated as lively, brisk, and rapid. 
Too often in music, the last meaning of al- 
legro is accepted, wheréas the first or second 
may be the intention of the composer. Too 
many conductors have a tendency to interpret 
markings that indicate the spirit of a move- 
ment as referring to the speed of the move- 
ment. The markings of music in Haydn’‘s 
time deserve some thought; they should not 
be read carelessly. Beecham has evidently 
given much thought to the marking of this 
movement in relation both to its timing and 
to the spirit of the music. If the reader will 
take the trouble to play the initial theme of 
the first allegro (Fig. 2) on the piano at a 
more rapid pace than Sir Thomas takes it 


be 
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moving figure which follows; without them 
the phrase would have lost much. It will be 
observed that although this introduction is 
not related to what directly follows, Haydn 
apparently draws upon it for the initial ma- 
terial of his slow movement (see the brackets 
in Figs. 1 and 4), and the first three notes 
of the theme in altered tempo and inverted 
serve as part of the material of the develop- 
ment section of the first movement. 

The first theme of the allegro assai is both 
graceful and songful in character, and these 
traits are allowed full expression by Beech- 
am’s timing. There is more than just genial- 
ity in this opening tune, and Sir Thomas 
does well in realizing it. The student of 
form will find this first movement ingeni- 
ously constructed. Haydn introduces a mel- 
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he will quickly discover its loss of expres- 
siveness. The word assai in music is used to 
intensify a tempo-mark, but it is intended to 
have less force than the word molto. 

The opening octaves of the slow introduc- 
tion of the first movement (Fig. 1), besides 
establishing the key. a customary device in 
Haydn’s time, undoubtedly served as a call 
to attention. 18th-century audiences were 


supposed to need this. Psychologically these 
chords serve to heighten the effect of the 


sition which might be taken for the second 
theme of the movement, but this is a decep- 
tion merely pointing up some ingenious con- 
trapuntal play. The real second theme (Fig. 
3) is introduced by the first violins after an 
ascending staccato scale. It is a more flu- 
ently graceful tune than the first. There is a 
codetta to the exposition composed of as- 
cending staccato passages, the figuration of 
which the composer makes considerable use 
of in the development section, which begins 
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near the end of the first record face. 


The development section makes much use 
of a figure (Fig. 5) taken from the second 
theme (Fig. 3a), contrapuntally worked out 
with what may seem new material, but is 
actually drawn from what has gone before. 
In the recapitulation, which comes after a 
fermata, or sustained rest, the first theme is 
transferred to the second violins, with the 
first violins playing a figuration drawn from 
the codetta. A short coda follows the pat- 


tern of the codetta in part. 
“Fioqwre Ss. 
— 

















The slow movement suggests a rondo. It 
is a most interesting reworking of the ternary 
form. It will be observed from the structure 
of the first theme (Fig. 4) that as pointed 
out above, this is derived from the moving 


OVERTONES 


AMONG ORCHESTRAL RECORDINGS ISSUED IN 
Europe recently are Bizet’s Second L’ Arlés- 
ienne Suite, played by London Symphony 
Orchestra. direction of Eugene Goosens 
(HMYV dises C3021, 22); Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso No. 8 in B flat played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, again directed by Goo- 
sens (HMV disc €2993); Overture to Die 
Fledermaus played by Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, direction Bruno Walter (HMV 
dise DB3536); and Dukas’ L’Apprenti sor- 
citer (3 sides) coupled with Sibelius’ Ber- 
ceuse from The Tempest played by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, direction Stokowski 
(HMV dises DB3533-34). 


The Beethoven Sonata Society announces 
Artur Schnabel’s performance of the mas- 
ter’s Diabelli Variations, Opus 120, (Vol. 13 

7 discs). 

Myra Hess continues her series of record- 
ings with Elves, Opus 17 and Album Leaf 
from Stray Fancies by Tobias Mathay, who 
was the pianist’s teacher. 

Anatole Kitain records Brahms’ Waltzes, 
Opus 39 (5 sides) and Ballade in D minor, 
Opus 10, No. 1 (1 side) on English Colum- 
bia discs DX859-61: and Alfred Cortot re- 
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figure in the introduction to the first move. 
ment. It is repeated, then slightly altered in 
pattern. A contrasting section in triplets is 
distinguished by an oboe solo. Later Haydn 
skillfully interlinks these two sections. There 
is true tenderness in this music and a half. 
hearted gaiety, the darker mood of the in- 
troduction being sustained. 


The minuet is a vigorous one, sportive in 
character but suggesting hidden power. The 
trio is a distinct surprise, with its fanfare. 
like opening and the graceful companionate 
phrase. One can hardly dismiss the finale as 
just a jocund movement; its contrapuntal 
texture is sheer delight. The interjection of 
the tender oboe solo near the end is a truly 
charming stroke. Beecham plays this last 
movement with particular attention to its 
many nuances. 

The symphony is scored for flutes, oboes. 
bassoons, horns, and trumpets in pairs, tim- 
pani, and the usual strings. —P. H. R. 


cords Schumann’s Davidsbiindlertanze on 
HMV discs DB3263-65. 

Admirers of Dusolina Giannini will per- 
haps be interested to know that she has re- 
corded the Habanera and Card Scene from 
Carmen (HMV disc DB1792); Delibes’ Les 
Filles de Cadiz and Tosti’s Mattinata, No. 2 
(HMV disc DA1230); and the Willow Song 
and Ave Maria from Otello (HMV disc 
DB1791). 


Heinrich Schlusnus has made a new series 
of Polydor discs. They comprise: Brahms’ 
Botschaft, Op. 47, No. 1 and Auf dem See, 
Op. 59, No. 2 (Polydor disc 62782); 
Brahms’ Der Gang zum Liebchen, Op. 48, 
No. 1, Am Sonntag Morgen, Op. 49, No. 1, 
and Die Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 2 (disc 
62783); Schubert’s Sei mir gegriisst and 
Sténdchen (disc 67181); Graener’s Der alte 
Herr coupled with Trunk’s Vor Akkon (disc 
30019) ; Strauss’ Ich trage meine Minne, Op. 
32 and Wolf’s Gebet (disc 62784); and 
Wolf’s Storchenbotschaft and  Stéandchen 
(disc 30028). 


Pathé issues a series of short piano pieces 
by Villa-Lobos, the . Brazilian composer, 
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played by Maria Antonio de Castro (their 
disc PAT 109): Choros, No. 5, de la Suite 
Alma Brasilleira; O Gineto do Pierrozinho; 
Dancas caracteristicas africanas; and Farra- 
pos. 

Pathé also offers a recording of Saint- 
Saéns’ Cello Sonata in F major, Opus 123, 
played by Paul Bazelaire and Isidor Philipp 
(dises PAT 92-93). 

Speaking of Saint-Saéns sonata recordings. 
the same artists have made his Cello Sonata 
in C minor, Opus 32 (Pathé discs PAT 12, 
13, 14); and André Pascal and Isidor Phil- 
ipp have recorded his Violin Sonata in D 
minor, Opus 75 (Pathé discs PAT 15, 16, 
17). Both works are excellently performed: 
Philipp is of course one of the foremost con- 
temporary French pianists and interest in 
these records may well be divided between 
his playing and the music. Of the two works, 
the violin sonata is the more immediately at- 
tractive, but both show the composer’s fine 
sense of style and understanding of instru- 
mental technique. 

-* 

Latest record news from Germany contains 
an announcement of a recording of Bruck- 
ner’s Symphony No. 9 in D minor. It is 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Munich, conducted by Prof. Siegmund von 
Hausegger (seven 12-inch discs). 


HARRY B. LEVY DIES IN 
mm. UCR 2. we 


THE HEADLINE COULD HAVE READ, “THE 
world of recorded music lost one of its sin- 
cerest friends today.” I knew Mr. Levy as 
his competitor having the record department 
in Wurlitzer’s while he directed the destinies 
of the Aeolian Company next door. He was 
distributor for Victor records and my retail 
competitor at the same time yet he was al- 
ways fair and square in his competition. He 
never stooped to petty personalities in his 
dealings with others.. and when he gave ad- 
vice it was of the sincerest kind and always 
with the thought of the other fellow in mind. 


Mr. Levy started his career in Indianapolis 
quite some years ago, being connected with 
the Aeolian Company, which at that time 
made the red Vocalian record. Later when 
he moved with Mr. Chrysler to St. Louis he 
was put at the helm of the wholesale Victor 
division. During the low days of records, 


from 1929 to 1934, he never lost faith. His 





shelves were always full of records and he 
was enthusiastic in his belief that records 
would come back with better times. His 
vision was sure and he was in the heat of the 
rejuvenation of the record business. Without 
such men in our field, we today would not 
enjoy the return of the implements of our 
fascinating trade. When others were selling 
out their records, glad to get rid of them at 
any price, Mr. Levy was saying, “They'll 
come back.” Yes, the world of records lost 
one of its sincerest friends on August 21. 
1938. 


Ernst Heberlein, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I heartily endorse what Mr. Heberlein has 
written about Mr. Harry Levy. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Levy once, and 
found him one of the best informed record 
men and a true enthusiast of recorded mu- 
sic. In that one meeting we became good 
friends, and his subsequent correspondence 
with me has always been full of record talk, 
valuable ideas and news. Harry Levy’s spir- 
it was that of the pioneer; for that reason, 
as well as for his cordial and friendly spirit, 
he is going to be greatly missed in the rec- 
ord world. —The Editor 
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REFERENCE 
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To meet the desire of our readers for a method of 
preserving their copies of our magazine, we offer 
this new PERIODICAL binder. Simple to use, just a 
snap and the magazine is filed, any copy can be re- 
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The Library Shelf 


Music, History, aNnp Ipeas, by 
Leichtentritt. Harvard University 
1938. Price $3.50. 


Hugo 
Press, 


@ Dr. Leichtentritt’s object in this book is 
to outline the relation of music to the gen- 
eral culture of western civilization. “Spe- 
cialized studies . . . cut music from its na- 
tural connection with the spiritual and ma- 
terial world, and leave out of consideration 
the fact that it is only one part of general 
culture. The state of general culture in a 
particular epoch is, in turn, dependent on 
the state of social life, on the political his- 
tory, the geographic conditions, and the lan- 
guage of the country. Music consequently 
has an essential relationship to all these sub- 
jects.” The distinguished musicologist does 
an admirable job here for he brings to his 
task the finest type of German scholarship 
combined with a sensitive appreciation of 
music. 


In a short work covering the history of 
music from the Greeks to the present day, it 
is inevitable that the reader will disagree 
here and there with the placing of emphasis, 
and will find omissions, and all too brief 
discussions of certain favorite questions of 
his own. For instance, the chapter on modern 
music seems to us too cursory and not very 
penetrating. That on the Romantics does 
draw the important distinction between the 
school of Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz, and 
that of Schumann and Brahms, but in its 
treatment of these men it is very brief. On 
the other hand, the chapter on Handel and 
Bach adds much that is valuable to our 
knowledge of these composers. The finest 
portion of the book is that devoted to Rom- 
anesque, Gothic, and Renaissance music. 
Here, the author gives an insight into a mu- 
sic and culture that are somewhat alien to 
ours, and all too little appreciated by us. 


Many critics used to insist that music 
must be considered for its own sake; but 
there are some now who feel that we must 
go further than this. Recognizing that the 
self-sufficiency of a composition may be a 
test of its artistic merit, these writers be- 
lieve that the richer musical experience can 
only come from an exploration of all the 
facts of musical phenomena. Do not the Bach 
Chorale Preludes gain additional signifi- 
cance when we know the historical back- 
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ground of the chorale as a product of the 
Reformation? Do not the revolutionary spirit 
of the late 18th century ard the work of 
Beethoven both take on a richer meaning 
when their interrelationship is pointed out? 
Isn’t it possible that Gregorian Chant will 
mean more to us when we see the connection 
between it and Romanesque art and the re- 
ligious ideal of the period? 

Music, History, and Ideas is a book for 
those who want to carry their musical actiy- 
ity beyond the purely passive listener stage. 
To be sure, it is merely an introduction to a 
wider experience. Yet the work may serve a 
dual purpose: that of giving in bare outline 
the skeleton of musical history in its cul- 
tural context; and that of providing stimu- 
lating ideas and suggestions for further ex- 
ploration in the field of music. There are 
many histories of music which are better 
catalogues of composers and their works, 
but the writer knows of none that presents 
the history of music in a clearer light from 
the cultural point of view. 


—Phil Hart. 


EVERYBODY'S LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC, by 
Hugo Leichtentritt. New York, 1938: Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers. 61 pp. Price 60c. 


B Dr. Leichtentritt has written here in a 
convenient little pamphlet of over 60 pages 
a short history of music for anyone inter 
ested in a general outline. This handy sup- 
plement to Music, History and Ideas, gives in 
brief and pithy form the outline of the his- 
tory of music alone. Within its few pages, it 
presents in an unusually clear and accurate 
manner the evolution of musical forms and 
expression from the Greeks to the present. 
It also contains concise comments on the im- 
portant composers and their work. It should 
be an excellent basic text for the study of 
music history, for it presents the bare essen- 
tials of the history of music in Western Civ- 
ilization in a manner that is both simple 
enough to appeal to the layman and scholar- 
ly enough to satisfy the critical student. 


—PHIL HART. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor: 
Dear Mr. Reed: 

I am glad to see the American Music Lover com- 
ing to the defense of Frank Black and his String 
Symphony. His radio program was one of the best 
on the air and his absence has certainly been 4 
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great loss. However, I do not feel that his record- 
ings come anywhere near compensating for that 
loss; I was very disappointed in them. The ma- 


jority of Black’s programs on the air were on the 
average much better examples of program selec- 
tion; and it is impossible to break the sets without 
getting an odd side of a composition you don’t want. 
Moreover, I think that the acoustics of the record- 
ings are very poor; the tone of the orchestra was 
much better on the air. Isn’t it possible to have 
Black and his String Symphony back on the air? 
And next time can’t Victor use a better studio for 
his recordings and give us some of the old music 
he plays so well. 
Sincerely, 
PHIL HART 

Portland, Oregon, August, 1938. 


Extracts From Correspondence 


... 1 bought the distorted Matthew Passion sets 
and figure that if the blank space devoted to coughs 
and other extraneities (even if Bostonian) had all 
been concentrated they could have been put on 
two or three record sides and placed more advan- 
tageously at the end, so that when not in the mood, 
listeners might omit them all together, even though 
they paid two dollars a record to get them. 


—V. G. B., Superior, Wisconsin 
a 


... Who passes on record releases? The Toscanini 
N. Y. Philharmonic recordings were bad enough, 
but now his NBC recording is as bad, and worse, 
than a 1927 recording. And to have the NBC 
String Symphony wasted with inferior recording is 
a real pity. The radio programs of this organiza- 
tion were excellent ones . . . the old story art versus 
commercialism . . . You fellows are doing a really 
good job, thoroughly honest. —Ohio Critic 
ra 


Thanks to Mr. Broder . . . especially for his re- 
marks about Victor’s stupid program notes on the 
Prague Symphony . . . Did you notice the Victor 
author’s high sarcasm at “pedants” in the notes 
accompanying the new Toscanini set .. . this is 
poor business from a company of their size. Nothing 
in regard to the Schuster fiasco. Thanks for call- 
ing attention to the bad NBC studio acoustics in 
the Haydn, which dims Toscanini’s magic. 


—R. B., Chicago, Til. 
e 


Let me congratulate you on your new format of 
your magazine. It is a real addition to one’s mu- 
sical pleasure to read it each month. I have been 
rather indignant over some unkind criticisms which 
I have read about John Barbirolli. I want to reg- 
ister my opinion, as an amateur who has listened 
to all his Sunday broadcasts. Of course, he is not 
a Toscanini, but he follows in his steps more nearly 
than any other conductor, in his sense ‘of rhythm, 
and the love of sincerity with which he approaches 
the works of the great. composers. 
—L. D. S., Warehouse Point, Conn. 
+ 
Why do some of the reviewers have it in so hard 
for Frank Black? . . . Black’s records are surely 
not as bad as one reviewer, who writes a monthly 
bulletin, always insists. —B. B., Tulsa, Okla. 
e 

Congratulations on your broadside in defense of the 
NBC String Symphony, which is badly missed on 
the air. The recordings do neither Dr. Black nor 


the ensemble credit on account of the poor acous- 
tical quality in the recording. The Toscanini set 
was a wash-out in this respect. I agree with your 
reviewer that Black does a better job on Rakastava. 
If any one follows the score he will find out that 
Boyd Neel merely plays while Black interprets. 
Neel has made some good recordings, but no out- 
standing ones. He’s an amateur not a professional 
musician. His performances lack warmth and true 
feeling, but they fill a definite need. 


—A Londoner in New York. 





RECORD SALES 
AND EXCHANGES 


Rates: Advertisements for this section are priced at 
25 cents a line, with a minimum charge of 50 cents. 





FOR SALE 





DVORAK: Cello Concerto; played by Gaspar Cas- 
sado and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, dir. Sckmidt- 
Isserstedt. Telefunken recording. this year. Perfect 
condition. Price $3.75. Cost $7.00. Box X, AML. 





Will sell at 20% off 9 latest recorded, classical sets, 
good condition, or exchange for automatic pressings. 
Write for list. Chas. W. Reid, 14 Hawthorne Rd., 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Presents 


VOCAL MUSIC 


of the 


RENAISSANCE 


performed by 
THE MADRIGALISTS. 


The album contains a program of motets, madrigals 

and chansons by SWEELINCK, JOSQUIN DES PRES, 

TESSIER, CLAUDE LE JEUNE, ARCADELT, VECCHI, 

JANNEQUIN, ORLANDO Di LASSO, GESUALDO, 
and MARENZIO. 


Five 10" Records, Nos. 211-215, Aibum No. 20, $5.50. 
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Sours foo Fe 


on Victor Records 





DEBUSSY’S ‘IBERIA’ 


played by the Philbarmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, John Barbirolli, Conductor 





MUSICAL MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH 


First American recording of this be- 
loved work by the great master of im- 
pressionism ! Under John Barbirolli, the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York makes it a kaleidoscope of 
vivid color . . . a panorama of romantic 
Old Spain. This is one of the great im- 
pressionistic works, all the more inter- 





Without Extra Charge ! 
Membership in the Victor 
Record Society ! 

With most of the new 1939 RCA 
Victrolas you are given a year's 
membership in the Victor Record 
Society $9.00 or $4.50 worth of 
any Victor Records you choose 


(amount depends on _ instrument 
bought) $2.00 subscription to 
Victor Record Review — Free ad- 


vice on building your record library 






esting because its composer spent only 
a few hours of his life in Spain. Hear 
it soon at your RCA Victor music mer- 
chant's, on one of the new RCA Vic- 
trolas. There are 15 new RCA Victrolas, 
with prices beginning as low at $24.50*. 


Debussy's "IBERIA" . . . played by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, John Barbirolli, Conduc- 
tor. Victor Album M-460. (AM-460 
for automatic operation.) 5 sides, 

price $5.50. 
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RCA VICTROLA U-134-A 


Distinguished 18th Century Cabinet. 
Gentle Action, automatic record chang- 
er. Feather-touch Crystal Pickup with 
needles conveniently inserted from the 
top .. . Improved Electric Tuning for 
8 stations —- Push a button — There’s 
your station! Master Noise Eliminator! 
Price. $355.00* ($365.00* in mahog- 
any), including RCA Victor Master 
Antenna, membership in the Victor 
Record Society and $9.00 worth of any 


Victor Records you, choose. 


RCA VICTROLA U-128 


New. Gentle Action automatic 
record changer. Feather-touch 
crystal pickup, with needles con- 
veniently inserted from top — 
Improved Electric Tuning for 8 
stations—Push a button—there’s 
your station! Master Noise 
Eliminator . . . Price, $185.00*, 
including membership in the 
Victor Record Society, $9.00 
worth of Victor Records, and 
RCA Victor Master 





Antenna. 








For Finer Radio Performance—RCA Victor Radio Tubes 
Listen to the **Magic Key of RCA’’ every sunday, 2 to , & TOSCANINI 
3 P. M., EDST. You can buy RCA Victrolas on C. I T. / ll 4 
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Record Notes and Reviews 


Orchestra 


Giuck: Orpheus—Dance of the Spirits, and 
Dance of the Furies; played by the Paris 
Symphony Orchestra, direction Henri To- 
masi. Columbia disc 69250D, price $1.50. 


@ As part of the complete Orpheus set, 
these dances proved satisfactory, but as con- 
cert performances removed from the opera 
sequence they seem rather inconclusive. The 
flutist of the Paris Symphony is hardly a 
distinguished soloist in the Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits. The old Victor version of 
this selection by Toscanini and the N. Y. 
Philharmonic Orchestra is still the most de- 
sirable recording, despite its age. However, 
there will probably be some who will want 
these selections apart from the opera, and to 
these this disc can be recommended. 


—P. H. R. 


Bacw (Trans. by Lucien Cailliet): Chorale- 
Prelude—Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, and 
Prelude in E major (From Unaccom- 
panied Violin Partita No. 3); played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, direction Eu- 
gene Ormandy. Victor disc No. 14973, 
price $2.00. 





@ It is amazing to find that Mr. Ormandy 
should wish to play for a recording, or that 
Victor should wish to sponsor, Cailliet’s 
overweighted and ponderous distortion of 
one of Bach’s most beautifully serene chor- 
ales. The devotional quality of the hymn 
melody, which was the prime motive of the 
movement, is altered in both mood and char- 
acter, and so too is the exquisitely conceived 
florid accompaniment. We can only recom- 
mend to those who would know Bach in one 
of his most treasureably devotional moods to 
turn to an authentic version of this compo- 
sition as recorded in Columbia’sHistory of 
Music, Vol. 2, where it is perfectly per- 
formed by the Choir and Orchestra of the 
Bach Cantata Club of London, with the won- 
derful oboe solo played by Leon Goosens 
(Columbia disc DB507), or to Victor disc 
4286, where the mood is still preserved in 
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the performance of the Temple Choir Church 
with oboe (by Goosens) and piano accom- 
paniment. In a fitting transcription we have 
the piano recording of Myra Hess (Colum. 
bia 4084-M), one of the loveliest records of 
its kind ever made. 


As for the E major Prelude, arrangements 
by Sir Henry Wood and Pick-Mangiagalli 
are already on records (Col. 7214-M and 
Victor 11695). Wood’s arrangement, for 
strings alone, is preferable to Cailliet’s, al- 
though both are overweighted. Had Mr. Or. 
mandy wished to contribute to the Bachian 
library, he might better have given us the 
brilliant prelude to Bach’s Rathswahl Can- 
tata, which is the composer’s own arrange- 
ment of the E major Prelude. —P. H. R. 


Desussy: Iberia (Images, Suite 3, No. 2); 
played by Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra of New York, direction John Bar- 
birolli. Victor set M-460, five sides, price 
$5.50. 


@ It is a little more tthan two years since 
Victor brought forward Coppola’s re-record- 
ing of this orchestral suite, made with the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra. To be exact, 
it was in March, 1936 that we reviewed it. 
Since Coppola gave such a worthy reading 
of the work, it is rather strange to find it 
duplicated at this time. Particularly is it 
strange, when a careful comparison is made 
between the two sets, for while Coppola con- 
veys the many subtleties of the colorful 
score, and pays considerable attention to its 
linear cohesion, Barbirolli gives a straight- 
forward and less connected reading. As far 
as recording is concerned, the latest set has 
it all over the earlier one, and it cannot be 
denied that the American orchestra is in 
every way a finer one than the French or- 
ganization. Barbirolli has played so much 
unusual music, however, and so many fine 
works that are as yet unrecorded, it seems a 
pity that those in charge of such matters at 
Victor did not prevail upon him to record 
something else. 
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It is hardly to be expected that the dis- 
cerning music lover will discard Coppola’s 
more sensitive performance of /beria for this 
one, unless he is more interested in repro- 
duction than in interpretation. The record- 
ing is definitely the feature here, a really re- 
markable example of the modern recording 
engineer's work. It is the sort of recording 
that should have been evidenced in the Tos- 
canini-Haydn set last month. —P. H. R. 


Mozart: Ouverture-Paris; played by “Sin- 
fonietta”, direction of Alfred Wallen- 
stein. Columbia disc No. 69265-D, price 
$1.50. 


Hf The rather curious title on the label re- 
fers to the Overture in B flat, composed in 
the Summer of 1778, during Mozart’s un- 
happy stay in Paris. After its first ‘:perform- 
ance, at a Concert Spirituel on the 8th of 
September, the score disappeared until it 
was dug up in 1901 by Julien Tiersot, the 
distinguished French musicologist, in the ar- 
chives of the Paris Conservatoire. Mr. Wal- 
lenstein has chosen to play it for his second 
Columbia release. 

Cast in a form popular in France in the 
last quarter of the 18th century, this work, 
like the “Paris” Symphony (K. 297), repre- 
sents an attempt by Mozart to give the Parisi- 
ans the sort of thing they liked. That he suc- 
ceeded is evident in a remark made in a 
letter to his father: “My two symphonies .. . 
have brought me much honor.” The Overture 
(“symphony”) consists of a lovely Andante 
pastorale, a solo for oboe, accompanied by 
strings and clarinet, leading directly into an 
Allegro spiritoso, the latter a brilliant move- 
ment of unconventional form full of showy 
tutti in which trumpets and drums are prom- 
inent. The oboe solo and trumpet flourishes 
are not the only unusual features of the in- 
strumentation; the second subject (heard at 
the beginning of the second side of the disc) 
is scored for wind-instruments alone. The 
main theme of the Allegro and its treatment 
are typically Mozartean, yet the work as a 
whole with its strongly French flavor, seems 
to belong outside the main current of the 
composer's development, and consequently 
throws an interesting light on his art at that 
stage of his career. 

The orchestra plays with zest and preci- 
sion but its tone has the dryness due to lack 
of room-resonance noticed in Mr. Wallen- 
stein’s previous release. —N. B. 





ProkoFiEFF: Lieutenant Kije - Suite, Opus 
60 (5 sides), and The Love for Three 
Oranges - March and Scherzo; played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, direction 
of Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set M-459, 
three discs, price $6.50. 


i Prokofieff used to be thought of as a re- 
volutionary figure in modern music, but in 
the past twenty years his works have become 
more or less familiar to concert audiences 
and his early “daring” no longer seems start- 
ling or unusual. Prokofieff has expressed 
satire in music before he wrote the present 
work. And in so doing he has been accused 
of writing with his tongue in his cheek. But 
the spirit of most of his works that belong in 
this category is so alive and the writing so 
technically proficient that it inevitably in- 
trigues the listener, and leaves him with the 
impression of a zestful musical experience. 

This suite was arranged from the music 
that Prokofieff wrote for a successful Rus- 
sian film called Lieutenant Kije. The picture 
was produced in 1933 and the suite was ar- 
ranged the following year. The story of the 
film as told by Nicolas Slonimsky is as 
follows: “The subject of the film is based 
on an anecdote about the Czar Nicholas I, 
who misread the report of his military aide 
so that the last syllable of the name of a 
Russian officer which ended with ‘ki’ and the 
Russian intensive expletive ‘je’ (untransla- 
table by any English word but similar in 
position and meaning to the Latin ‘quidem’) 
formed a non-existent name, Kije. The obse- 
quious courtiers, fearful of pointing out to 
the Czar the mistake he had made, decided 
to invent an officer of that name (as misread 
by the Czar). Hence all kind of comical ad- 
ventures and quid-pro-quo’s.” The suite pre- 
sents The Birth of Kije; Romance (in which 
a tenor saxophone is used to replace the 
baritone in the film) ; Kije’s Wedding; Troi- 
ka (saxophone again replacing singer) ; and 
the Burial of Kije. 

The music is clever and amusingly con- 
structed, and is brilliantly recorded and per- 
formed. As an occasional piece the Suite is 
good fun, but for a steady diet it could not 
be recommended. 


The excerpt from Prokofieff’s opera, The 
Love for Three Oranges, hardly needs an in- 
troduction to our readers. It is biting music, 
conflicting in its tonalities and skillfully 
contrived. This is a re-recording (Kousse- 
vitzky played it on the odd side of his re- 
cording of the composer’s Classical Sym- 
phony), and a brilliant and dazzling one 
too. —P.G 
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WatpTeureL: The Skaters - Waltz; played 
by Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction of 
Arthur Fiedler. Victor 10-inch disc, 4396, 
price $1.00. 


Arr. CatLuiet: Pop Goes the Weasel; played 
by Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direction of 
Arthur Fiedler. Victor 10-inch dise 4397, 
price $1.00. 


@ Mr. Cailliet has striven to go Mr. Me- 
Bride one better on his Fugato on a Well- 
Known Theme, and has written a series of 
variations on the familiar tune Pop Goes 
the Weasel. It all makes for good fun and 
Mr. Fiedler gives a good account of it. 


That old chestnut of Waldteufel’s. The 
Skaters, certainly is a strange piece for Mr. 
Fiedler to perform. But maybe it’s done at 
some of the Boston “Pops” concerts. We 
just can’t imagine it being more brilliantly 
performed or better recorded, so it’s the old 
story if you like the music you'll want 
this record. 


P. G. 
Concerto 


Brucu: Concerto No. 1, in G minor, for vio- 
lin and orchestra, Op. 26; played by Al- 
fredo Campoli with Symphony Orchestra. 
direction of Walter Goehr. Columbia Set 
No. 332, 3 dises, price $5.00. 


BH One notices with surprise that this con- 
certo, so popular with violinists, has been 
recorded only once before this, in a version 
by Menuhin made in the early days of elec- 
trical recording. Like its sister concerto (in 
1) minor), it is full of lush melodies and 
juicy harmonies, which make it grateful to 
the player and attractive to the listener. It 
is true that this romantic composition has 
fallen into disrepute with many music lovers. 
but one suspects that this situation is less a 
result of the inherent weaknesses of the score 
(and there are weaknesses) than of the 
buckets of goo poured over it by fervid fid- 
dlers. 


It is to the credit of Mr. Campoli (an ar- 
tist hitherto unknown to this writer) that he 
avoids the dangers of exaggeration which be- 
set the soloist in each of the three movements 
and emerges with a restrained and tasteful 
performance that should do much to rein- 
state the work in the affections of the musical 
public. His tone, as judged by these records. 
seems pure and bright, if rather small, and 
his technic, while not of the brilliant type. 
is sufficiently comprehensive to conquer the 
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ibristling difficulties of the score with ease, 
He is aided by judicious orchestral collabo. 
ration and excellent recording. —N. B. 


Chamber Music 


BrauMs: Sonata in E flat major for clarinet 
and piano, Op. 120, No. 2; played by 
William Primrose, viola, and Gerald 
Moore, piano. Victor Set M-422, 3 discs, 
price $6.50. 


M@ The two clarinet sonatas Op. 120—the 
last instrumental compositions Brahms wrote 

were composed in 1894. Like the quintet 
and trio with clarinet, these works were a re- 
sult of the master’s admiration for the art of 
his friend, the clarinetist Mihlfeld. Brahms, 
however, indicated that the clarinet part 
might be played by a viola, thus at one 
stroke enriching the meager repertories of 
both instruments.* 

It may be said at once that this album, a 
first recording, belongs in every collection of 
chamber music records. The music has the 
mellow. contemplative beauty characteristic 
of Brahms’ later works. It opens with an 
Allegro amabile, continues with a sort of 
scherzo, and closes with an Andante con 
moto—a theme with five variations and a 
coda. Only in one or two of the variations 
does, one miss the clarinet. 

The performance is a joy. Mr.. Primrose’s 
style, his polished technic and luscious tone, 
and the sensitive pianism of his collaborator 
are combined in a well balanced and finely 
recorded reading. —N. B. 


FRANCK: Quintet in F minor, for piano and 
strings; played by E. Robert Schmitz and 
the Roth Quartet. Columbia set No. 334, 
five discs, price $7.50. 


MB Franck wrote his lone quintet before his 
several trios. his sonata and his quartet. The 
quartet is a masterpiece of tonal architecture 
and in the opinion of many, the composer's 
greatest work. The quintet was written ten 
years before it, and thirty-seven years after 
his fourth trio, which dates from the com- 
posier’s twentieth year. Like the symphony, 





* The writer of the notes furnished with the set 
seems to be under the impression that we are deal- 
ing here with an arrangement for viola made by 
Mr. Primrose. His arguments in favor of such an 
arrangement are impressive but superfluous. Mr. 
Primrose plays note for note the score as arranged 
by Brahms himself. 
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the sonata, and the quartet, this work is in 
cyclic form. The theme which recurs through- 
out the composition is the second subject of 
the first movement. 

At the outset it can be said that the suc- 
cess of Franck’s quintet depends upon per- 
formance. It is a far less convincing work 
than the sonata or the quartet. The troubled 
questioning, which becomes almost queru- 
lousness, as Harvey Grace has said, in the 
first movement, and the similar mood of the 
second movement, requires inspired interpre- 
tation. But this the work receives at the 
hands of the present artists. Schmitz, the 
French pianist who has played with the Roths 
on tour, gives a fervent account of the key- 
board side and the Roths do equal justice to 
the string section. Stylistically the artists 
seem of a single mind. They impart the 
drama and the ardor of the opening move- 
ment without overstressing its interrogative 
character, and do. notable justice to the po- 
etic bent of the brilliant finale. 

It is ten years since this work was first 
placed on records. The interval has seen 
much improvement in recording. Columbia’s 
so-called mechanical monitoring system in 
recording, which allows for a spreading of 
grooves when the music is dynamically full, 
unquestionably aids the reproduction here, 
and though the full forte passages are not 
yet comparable to those heard in the concert 

hall they are much more impressive than 
any that have gone before. The balance of 
parts here is one of the features of the set. 

The work opens with a highly expressive 
phrase, which the composer makes consider- 
able use of in the first movement. The music 
of this movement approaches orchestral pro- 
portions at times, and recalls the composer’s 
Variations symphoniques, which was to come 
six years later. The prominence of the piano 
part gives the work the character of a con- 
certo, even though it does not thematically 
always lead the way. Sentiment plays a 
strong part in the slow movement, while the 
finale is one of vigor and brilliance. 


There is much to say for the spacing and 
timing of the work in the present perform- 
ance. Cortot and the International Quartet, 
played the work at a more rapid pace, get- 
ting it onto eight record sides; but here it 
is extended to ten sides greatly to its ad- 


—P. G. 
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THE FRIENDS OF RECORDED MUSIC 
Announce 


TWO NEW RECORDINGS 


Disc No. 20 
SCRIABINE: Piano Sonata No. 4 in F sharp major, 
Opus 30; played by Katherine Ruth Heyman. 


(Replacing Disc No. 7—this recording was made for 
us by Musicraft early in July) 


Discs Nos. 21 and 22 
CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in B Flat Major, Opus 47, 
No. 2 (3 sides) 


HAESSLER: Grande Gigue (| side) 
Played by Arthur Loesser 








IN OCTOBER. . . 


Chaliapin's Recording Career 
By Philip Miller 
Also Autographed Picture of Chaliapin 


Be sure and ask your Dealer to RESERVE your copy 
of THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER for October. 
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HANDEL: Sonata in A major for violin and 
figured bass, Op. 1, No. 14; played by 
Stefan Frenkel. violin, Sterling Hunkins, 
cello, and Ernst Victor Wolff, harpsi- 
chord. Musicraft disc No. 1082, price 
$1.50. 


M@ This sonata is one of a group of fifteen 
composed by Handel in 1732. No. 12 of the 
set was issued last year by Musicraft in a 
recording made by the same artists. 

It would be silly to pretend that every- 
thing the prolific Handel turned out was of 
the first rank. The present work is typical 
of the sort of thing the master produced be- 
tween masterpieces — sound, melodious, 
healthy stuff, impeccable in workmanship. 
and rather lacking in distinction. Given a 
first-rate performance, the sonata, like any- 
thing else out of even the middle drawer of 
Handel’s desk, would be thoroughly enjoy- 
able. Mr. Frenkel is a musicianly perform- 
er, but his tone in the two slow sections suf- 
fers from a slow vibrato and his playing of 
the fast movements lacks dash and sparkle. 

As in last year’s recording, the cello plays 
along with the harpsichord bass, giving the 
music a firm, if at times heavy, foundation 
The recording is good. —N. B. 


Keyboard 


Cuopin: Nocturnes - Volume 1, Opp. 9, 15, 
27 and 37 (Victor set M-461, six discs, 
price $12.00), and Volume 2, Opp. 32, 
8, 55, 62 and 72 (Victor set M-462), five 
discs, price $10.00); played by Arthur 
Rubinstein. 


@ It is generally claimed that Chopin’s noe- 
turnes are his most admired works. Popular 
would perhaps be a better way of putting it. 
For the form Chopin was indebted to John 
Field, but he unquestionably ennobled it. 
What Rellstab once wrote about a Chopin 
nocturne in comparison with one by Field 
may be amusing, but there is more than a 
kernel of truth in it. He said: “Where Field 
smiles Chopin makes a grinning grimace; 
where Field sighs Chopin groans; where 
Field shrugs his shoulders Chopin twists his 
body; where Field puts some seasoning into 
the food Chopin empties a handful of cay- 
enne pepper.” Field was not without talent. 
but he lacked the sensitivity and the emo- 
tional depth of Chopin. As to the worth of 
the two musicians, the public has long since 
expressed its preference, and though it can 
be said Field does not deserve to be con- 
signed completely to oblivion, certainly he 
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does not deserve the limelight and public 
favor that Chopin commands. 

Chopin’s nocturnes are just what their 
name implies: songs of night and deep sha- 
dows. romantic songs of love, longing. de- 
spair and doubt. Their.sentiment weighs heav- 
ily; they can hardly be termed substantial 
fare; but they answer a need in the human 
soul to many, communicating as they do the 
emotions of wistful melancholy drawn out 
of life. 

With all of the music of Mozart that we 
have surveyed recently, we are reminded 
with these works of Chopin that melodies 
came quite as easily to him as to Mozart. As 
Hadow has said it was not the inception of 
a work which was laborious to him; the toil 
began after the birth, and many were the 
anxious elaborations of phrases, the uncer- 
tainties about harmony or progression, the 
recastings of a cadence, or even a whole sec- 
tion. 


It would be useless to pretend that all 
the nocturnes are of the same quality. Some 
are commonplace, others are sentimentally 
sticky, but not a few are endowed with true 
poetic beauty. Among these last may be 
counted such nocturnes as the D flat major, 
Opus 27, No. 2 and the G major, Opus 37, 
No. 2, and then there are the two in C minor, 
Opus 27, No. 1 and Opus 48, No. 1, the first 
often marked as the finest of them all with 
its genuinely moving drama. 


Rubinstein plays these compositions with 
fine feeling; he does not over-sentimentalize 
them. His use of rubato, requisite to a true 
interpretation of Chopin, is thoughtful and 
judicious. It may be that some will disagree 
with him in some places, but this is almost 
inevitable in the interpretation of Chopin. 
He brings to his playing a true singing tone. 
fine masculine intensity, and the needful ten- 
derness. It is probable that a number of in- 
dividual nocturnes can be singled out which 
are performed more effectively by others on 
records, but this may well be a matter of 
personal taste. For example, it has been said 
about Rubinstein’s performances that the 
first nocturne of Opus 15 could be caressed 
more, and the first of Opus 37 could be ren- 
dered with more sympathy. But this seems 
to us only splitting hairs. In the best of them 
Rubinstein is eminently successful, and in 
our estimation completely satisfying. 


The recording is good, very good indeed. 
but there are times when one feels that piano 
tone has a long way to go yet to be really 
lifelike. 

—P. H. R. 
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Cuopin: Polonaise in A flat major, Op. 53; 
played by Ignace Jan Paderewski. Victor 
dics No. 14974, price $2.00. 


HM The great A flat Polonaise, subtitled 
L’Héroique, was composed probably about 
1840. Chopin used to complain that it was 
generally played too fast, the rapid tempo 
destroying its grandeur and majesty. Pade- 
rewski thus has the soundest kind of authority 
for the rather deliberate pace at which he 
plays here. It must be admitted, however, 
that his reading seems rather stodgy in 
places; and the way the distinguished pian- 
ist pounds out the basses does not help to 
dispel this impression. The performance as 
a whole is disappointing; for, while the 
power and brilliance of the piece are faith- 
fully conveyed, some of the difficult passages 
seem labored, and ‘there are only brief 
flashes of the old magic. These last occur 
especially in the middle section, which is 
vivified by the wonderful singing legato, the 
exquisite phrasing, characteristic of Pade- 
rewski at his best. As a result either of the 
playing or of the recording, the well-known 
octave passages for the left hand (which 
Chopin himself is said to have played 
pianissimo) are too loud, rendering the im- 
portant material for the right hand almost 
inaudible. The recording is generally good, 
though upper notes still sound “split.” 


—N. B. 


Franck: Choral No. | in E major for organ; 
played by Albert Schweitzer. Columbia 
Set No. X-100, 2 discs, price $3.25. 


@ The last works César Franck composed 
were three chorales for organ. Columbia of- 
fers the first of these, played by Dr. Schweit- 
zer on the organ at Ste. Aurelie in Stras- 
bourg. This is not a chorale in the sense in 
which Bach used the term, or even a chorale- 
prelude; it is a fantasia constructed on a 
grand scale. After a prelude which presents 
a complex of musical ideas, follow three 
variations, each based on material borrowed 
from the prelude. The chorale-theme itself 
appears inconspicuously near the end of the 
prelude and gradually works its way into the 
light to thunder forth in a tremendous perora- 
tion in the final variation. The real chorale. 
said Franck to his pupils after he played 
the composition to them, “is something that 
grows out of the work.” This is music typi- 
cal of Franck, full of chromaticism and of 
characteristic harmonies. Dr. Schweitzer 
conveys much of its intense exaltation in a 
well recorded performance that sometimes, 





















































COLUMBIA 


Features 


FRANCK—Quintet in F minor, Piano 
and Strings, played by E. Robert 
Schmitz and Roth String Quartet. 


Set No. 334 .... a: $7.50 


In the realm of French chamber music with 
piano there is no work so great as this by 
Franck. It is impassioned and dramatic, and 
has been called the most expressive quintet of 
its kind ever written. 


© 
HAYDN — Symphony No. 93, in D 
major (Salomon Set No. 2), played 
by Sir Thomas Beecham and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Set No. 336 ........ a .. $5.00 


Beecham once more displays his eminence as 
a conductor and interpreter in this, his latest 
recording. He is perhaps the most widely 
praised conductor by critics for his readings 
of the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart. 


& 
FRANCK—Organ Chorale No. | in E 
major, played by Albert Schweitzer. 


Set X-100 .... seer $3025 


This is the first of three chorales that Franck 
wrote in the year of his death, 1890, his last 
compositions. D'Indy has called them, ‘The 
last prayer of this sincere believer.'' The mood 
of this work is of course devotional, and this 
Schweitzer has realized in his eminently whole- 
some registration and calin tempo. A notable 
organ recording! 
* 


HANDEL—Suite No. 5 in E major, for 
Harpsichord, played by Ernst Victor 
Wolff. 

Set X-101 ae $3.25 

Here is the complete harpsichord suite which 

contains as its last movement the piece known 

under the title of ‘The Harmonious Black- 
smith." Dr. Wolff needs no introduction to 


music lovers, he is recognized as the leading 
harpsichordist before the American public. 


@ 
MOZART—Ouverture—Paris (K. 31 la), 
played by Alfred Wallenstein and 
"Sinfonietta." 
Disc 69265-D .......... . $1.50 
gy 
BRUCH: Violin Concerto No. |, in G 
minor, Op. 26, played by Alfredo 
Campoli and Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Walter Goehr. 
Set No. 332 wictgedbarse ak .. $5.00 


COLUMBIA 


o Phonograph Co., Inc. ” 
New York City 
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as in the last variation, sacrifices clarity to 
mass. — —N. B. 


Lecuona: Malaguefia, and ANDALUCIA (from 
Suite Espagnole Andalucia); played by 
Francisco P. Cortes. Columbia dise 379M, 
price 75c. 


HM Lecuona is best known for his rhumba 
selections, including such popular pieces as 
Canto Siboney, Maria La O, etc., than for 
his Spanish piano pieces imitative of Alben- 
iz. Both Olga Samaroff and George Cope- 
land have played his Malaguefa on records, 
both performances being preferable to this 
one by Cortes. His playing here is no better 
than routine. —P. G. 


HANDEL: Suite No. 5, in E major (for harp- 
sichord); played by Ernst Victor Wolff, 
Columbia set X-101, two discs, price $3.25. 


@ Handel wrote his harpsichord suites as 
lessons for the daughters of George II. There 
are two series, eight in each—one published 
in 1720 and another in 1733. In our opinion, 
Handel’s suites do not compare with Bach’s 
in musical significance. There are excep- 
tions, in certain movements like the Passa- 
caglia in the Seventh Suite, but on the whole 
the writing is too angular ard lacking in dis- 
tinctive brilliance. 

Landowska has already played this suite, 
famous for its final air and variations known 
under the title of the “Harmonious Black- 
smith.” The distinguished Polish harpsi- 
chordist has recorded five of the suites in all 
in an album for the Handel Society. These 
have never been issued in this country, and, 
of course, cannot be procured individually. 
so the release of this one, the fifth of the 
First Series, will probably prove welcome to 
admirers of the harpsichord. 

Landowska endows this suite with more 
freshness than Wolff does. He plays the 
harpsichord too much in the manner of a 
pianist, and though it must be admitted he 
is a sound musician with fine digital dexter- 
ity, it cannot be said that he possesses the 
rhythmic élan of Landowska. 


The suite is composed of a Prelude, an Al- 
lemande, a Courante, and the celebrated Air 
and Variations. The Prelude is dull stuff 
(Landowska perked it up a bit), and the Al- 
lemande lacks distinction. The Courante is 
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less angular, more mobile. Wolff plays the 
theme of the Air much too heavily and his 
performance of the variations lacks the in- 
spiration that Gieseking brought to it on Co- 
lumbia disc 68595D.. The soubriquet, “Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” which has been given 
to this movement, is entirely spurious, and 
was not tacked onto the piece until 115 years 
after it was written. Newman Flower in his 
book on Handel gives a full account of this, 
and so does C. F. Abdy Williams in his book. 
The recording here is excellent.—P. G. 


RACHMANINOFF: Elegie, Op. 3, No. 1; Ri- 
SKY-KORSAKOW (arr. Strimer): Flight of 
the Bumble Bee; and Scriasin: Mazurka 
in E minor, Op. 25, No. 3; played by Ana- 
tole Kitain, pianist. Columbia disc No. 


69272-D, price $1.50. 


@ A name that does not appear on the la- 
bels haunts the music of two of the pieces 
on this disc. The morbidezza characteristic 
of Chopin suffuses the Rachmaninoff Elegie 
and circumscribes the mood of Scriabin’s 
brief Mazurka, which otherwise shows little 
trace of the influence of the great Pole. It 
is pleasant to hear something from Rachman- 
inoff’s Morceaux de Fantaisie, Op. 3 other 
than the C sharp minor Prelude, and the Ma- 
zurka is an interesting bit on its own account. 
Both works are well played and recorded. 
Since the silent grooves separating the Ma- 
zurka from the Bumble Bee are plainly vis- 
ible, the purchaser of this record will find 
it easy to evade that ubiquitous insect. 


—N. B. 


“Scuusert (arr. Tausig) : Andante and Varia- 


tions in B minor; played by Egon Petrie. 
pianist. Columbia disc No. 69249-D, 
price $1.50. 


@ This is an arrangement by Tausig of 
Schubert’s Andantino variée on French 
themes, Op. 84, No. 1 for four hands. From 
a plaintive melody the composer spins a set 
of fine variations, which in feeling, and in 
the completeness with which they metamor- 
phose the subject, point towards Brahms. The 
performance is a poetic one marred only by 
a slight blurring near the beginning, which 
may be a fault of the otherwise acceptable 
recording. —N. B. 
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Guitar 


Acuapo: Allegro; and FERANDIERE: Rondo; 
played by Julio Martinez Oyanguren. Co- 
lumbia disc No. 17112D, 10-inch, price 
$1.00. 


@ The literature for the guitar is by no 
means poor. Oyanguren assures us that he 
has a great many attractive pieces like these. 
Dionisio Aguado, the composer of the skill- 
fully made Allegro, was a famous early 
19th-century guitarist, who owed his training 
to Garcia, the noted singer. He wrote sev- 
eral methods for guitar which are still highly 
regarded and in use. It is quite evident from 
this little piece that he possessed a genuine 
gift for melody, and knew how to ornament 
It. 

The Rondo was written by an 18th-century 
Spanish composer, also a well known guitar- 
ist in his day. Although pleasingly charac- 
teristic of its period it is not as ingenious a 
little piece as the other. 

Oyanguren, who comes from Uruguay, is 
a true virtuoso of the guitar. His tone is 
consistently good, and his digital dexterity is 
always impressive. The recording here is 
of the best. —P. H. R. 


Vocal 


Bizet: Les Pecheurs de Perles, Romance de 
Nadir; and Goparp: Jocelyn, Berceuse; 
sung by Tino Rossi. Columbia disc 4212- 
M, 10-inch, price $1.00. 


H@ A few months ago Rossi’s singing of the 
Dream from Manon, and the Aubade from 
Le Roi d’Ys was issued on a Columbia disc, 
at which time the reviewer stated that no bet- 
ter renditions of these arias had been made 
on records since Clement. He pointed out 
then what is most important at this time, 
that Rossi’s voice is a lyric tenor “of the 
lightest variety, notably even, with a sweet 
tone throughout.” It is the consistent sweet- 
ness of the voice in these arias that appals; 
all masculinity is removed from Nadir’s fa- 
mous Je crois encore, which Caruso sang so 
superbly on a record that, incidentally, can 
be procured in an electrical re-recording. 

_ Those who like their sentiment thick, will 
find Rossi’s singing of the Jocelyn piece, 
originally an instrumental one, without par- 
allel. One can well imagine somebody’s 
maiden aunt remarking, as the old lady of 
seventy did in a Missouri store not so long 
ago, when she heard the Nelson Eddy set of 
Beloved American Songs, “he brings sun- 


shine into my life like I never knew it be- 
fore.” —P. G. 
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LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
Birkel-Richardson Co. 
730 West 7th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Kearny and Sutter Streets 
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CHICAGO, Illinois 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
111 S. Wabash Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 
1-15 Washington Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
Pearson Co., Inc. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana 
G. Schirmer of Louisiana, Inc. 
130 Carondelet St. 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
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327 North Charles Street 
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CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts 
Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 
77 South 8th Street 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
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1217 Walnut Street 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
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Vocat Music oF THE RENAISSANCE: sung by 
The Madrigalists. Musicraft Album No. 
20, five 10-inch discs, price $5.50. 


HM With this treasure-trove of 1l6th-century 
polyphony The Madrigalists make their bow 
to the record-buying public. And an auspici- 
ous debut it is. They present twelve varied 
little masterpieces by ten continental com- 
posers whose combined life-span extends 
from about 1450 to 1621. Included in the 
album are Sweelinck’s Hodie Christus natus 
est and Or sus, serviteurs du Seigneur; Jos- 
quin des Pres’ Baisies moy; Tessier’s Au joli 
bois; Claude le Jeune’s O occhi manza mia; 
Arcadelt’s Il bianco e dolce cigno; a quite 
different setting of the same text, by Vecchi: 
Jannequin’s Petite nymphe folastre; Lasso’s 
Fuyons tous damour le jeu; Matona, mia 
cara; and Quand mon mary; Gesualdo’s 
Dolcissima via vita; and Marenzio’s Gia 
torna. Of these compositions five have been 
recorded previously —- one (the Arcadelt 
piece) in an arrangement for tenor and lute. 
three in recordings several years old and not 
easy to get, and the fifth in a performance 
that is surpassed here. 

Here are riches indeed. The music chosen 
covers a wide variety of moods, ranging from 
the joyousness of Sweelinck’s Christmas mo- 
tet and the deep devotion of his psalm-set- 
ting, through the tender passion of the Claude 
le Jeune chanson, to the humor of Lasso’s 
Fuyons tous. In addition to variety of mood 
there are variety of form (motets, madrigals, 
chansons) and of technic from the triple 
canon of the Josquin work to the “homo- 
phony” (melody harmonized in chords 
throughout) of Lasso’s Matona, from the 
smooth voice-leading of the Jannequin chan- 
son to the bold harmonies of Gesualdo’s 
madrigal. 


There is nothing here that one would will- 
ingly spare; the collection would perhaps 
have been even better if it had substituted 
one of the more serious things of Lasso for 
one of the three light pieces selected .How- 
ever, there is a large repertory open to such 
a group as this, apart from the English school 
of madrigal composers, and we look forward 
to more albums from the Madrigalists. 


As displayed on these discs, the individual 
voices of the seven singers, who are directed 
by Arthur Lief, seem to be nothing startling, 
but the combined tone is mellifluous, fiexi- 
ble, capable of nuance, and beautifully bal- 
anced. The contrapuntal lines are firmly 
held, there is no wavering; the intonation is 
generally good and attacks and releases are 
smooth. The texts are sung clearly and in- 
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telligently. In short, a well-trained, satisfy. 
ing ensemble, satisfactorily recorded. 

Mr. Miller’s informative notes contain 
translations of all the texts. —N. B. 


DonizetTtT1:Lucia—Sextet and Finale to Aet 
2: sung by Mercedes Capsir, E. Molinari, 
L. Mannarini, E. De Muro Lomanto, §. 
Baccaloni, E. Venturini with Chorus and 
Orchestra of La Scala, Milan, conducted 
by Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia disc 9145. 
M, price $1.50. 


MH This is a typically Italian performance, 
with all the participants making the most of 
the highly-charged dramatic scene of the fa- 
mous sextet from Lucia, and of the finale of 
the second act, where Edgar learns that Lucy 
is betrothed to another and in furious rage, 
calls down the curse of heaven on both her 
and her family. 

The recording, made in Italy, is in reality 
part of the complete opera set issued over 
there, which Columbia may re-issue later in 
its entirety here. The voices blend well but 
none of them is especially distinguished. De 
Muro, husband of Toti dal Monte, possesses 
a fine tenor voice which he is inclined to 
force. The reproduction ranks with the best 
from Milan. —P. G. 


Komarik: Ukranian Folk Song; and Kare 
ocHi, Ukranian Song; sung by Peter Les- 
ceno, baritone. Columbia disc 4211M, 
price $1.00. 


MH This is the sort of thing one applauds 
when wining and dining. The singer has a 
pleasant lyric voice, which he has employed 
in previous recordings to better advantage 


than here. 


—P. G. 


Matotte: The Twenty-Third Psalm, and 
The Beatitudes; sung by Igor Gorin. Vic- 
tor disc 12245, price $1.50. 

HM Malotte wrote a setting of The Lord's 

Prayer that seems to have got under the skin 

of a lot of people whose adherence to senti- 

ment in music leaves them thinly textured. 

The broad dignity and worth of that prayer 

has not been added to by the music. and 

much the same thing can be said of the two 
vocal numbers recorded here. 


We have a great admiration for Mr. Gorin; 
he is blessed with a magnificent voice, and, 
in our estimation, is headed for great suc- 





cess, but even he with his fine voice and 
style can not make us concede that these 
pieces are musically worthwhile. Undoubted- 
ly there is an audience for this sort of music, 
but we believe Mr. Gorin is worthy of a bet- 
ter one than these pieces will appeal to. 

—P. H. R. 


PurceLL: Lament from Dido and Aeneas; 
and ARCADELT: Ave Maria; sung by Chor- 
al Society of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, direction of Harl McDonald. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc No. 1895, price $1.50. 


HB Dido’s famous lament is sung here by 
Elsie MacFarlane accompanied by a mixed 
choir in an arrangement made “after or- 
chestra transcription by Charles O’Connell”, 
according to the label. Why it was necessary 
to go through all this hocus-pocus in order 
to record Purcell’s magnificent music is be- 
yond us. Purcell wrote the aria for a soprano 
with strings and harpsichords, and one pre- 
sumes, perhaps naively, that he knew what 
he was doing. It cannot be denied that the 
present version has a certain showy effective- 
ness; it is hard to spoil this poignant music. 
But as we listened we were reminded of no- 
thing so much as the choral “backgrounds” 
so common on radio variety programs. It 
wouldn’t have surprised us if Bing Crosby 
had come on after the first few chords. 
Wouldn’t everybody have been better served 
if the accompaniment had been left more or 
less as the composer wanted it and the chor- 
us properly used to sing the splendid music 
Purcell wrote for it following the aria? 

We shall now retire to our comfortable 
bomb-proof shelter and, while waiting for the 
brickbats labelled “purist” to start flying, 
work on our own arrangement of Flat Foot 
Floogie for treble recorder, sackbut and vir- 
ginal. Before we go permit us to say that the 
other side of the disc offers an excellent per- 
formance of Arcadelt’s Ave Maria, already 
expressively recorded by the Sistine Choir 
on Victor dise 7812. — 

i —N. B. 


Tornupp: Prokko; PALMGREN: Paimenen 
Ilo; and Martetoya: Suvi-lllan Vieno 
Tuuli; sung by Helsinki University Choir. 
Victor disc No. V-4160, 10-inch, price 75c. 


Grenetz: Voi Jos Ilto Joutuisi; and Pacuws: 
Suomen Laulu; sung by Helsinki Univer- 
sity Choir. Victor disc No. V-4161, 10- 
inch, price 75c. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Center Music Store 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 





NEW YORK CITY 
Commodore Music Shop 
144 East 42nd Street, near Lexington Ave. 





NEW YORK CITY 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 East 48th Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
New York Band Instrument Co. 
Itt East 14th Street 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn . . . 25 Flatbush Avenue 





NEW YORK CITY 
Rabson's Record Shop 
100 West 56th Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
The Elaine Music Shop 
8 East 46th Street (one flight up) 





NEW YORK CITY 
The Symphony Shop 
251 West 42nd Street 





NEW YORK CITY 
Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 





RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
International Records Agency 
P. O. Box 171 (Mail orders only) 





CINCINNATI, Ohio 
The Willis Music Co., 
137 West 4th Street 





CLEVELAND, Ohio 
G. Schirmer Music Co. 
43-45 The Arcade 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
H. Royer Smith Co. 
10th and Walnut Streets 
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SyorerRG: Tonera; and HEIDENSTAM-STEN- 
HAMMAR: Sverige (Ode to Sweden); sung 
by Augustana Choir, direction Henry Veld. 
Victor disc 14954, price $2.00. 

M@ Here are a group of expressively sung 
choral recordings. The Finnish male choir 
gives a good account of itself, and the re- 
cording is first-rate. Unfortunately, we were 
unable to procure any definite information 
from the sponsors regarding these discs. 

Prokko is an impressive composition, the 
Palmgren less so. Both are of an animated 
character. The Matetoja piece is tenderly 
placid, contrasting well with the other com- 
positions. 

Grenetz’s song is in slow tempo, evidently 
narrative in character. It is sung by a bari- 
tone soloist with background of voices. It 
suggests Russian influence, but this can be 
said of some of the others also. Pacius’ Suo- 
men Laulu suggests both Norwegian and 
Russian influences. It is also an impressive 
piece, excellently sung. 

In connection with the Swedish Tercen- 
tenary, Victor came in contact with the Aug- 
ustana Choir. This recording, we are given 
to understand, is the forerunner of a group 
of discs from this organization. The choir 
is an unusually capable one, singing with 
fine precision and warmth of tone. Tonera is 
an expressive and sentimental song, while 
Sverige is appropriately folk-like and devo- 
tional in character. 

Through the courtesy of Victor we are able 
to quote translations of both these composi- 
tions. 

Tonera, which is translated on the record 
label as Tones is termed O Melody at the 
head of the translation forwarded to us. The 
text is as follows: 

Turbulent thoughts that my night infest, 

Calm them, O Melody, put them to rest! 

Burdened with sorrows that will not cease. 

Give me, O Melody, give me thy peace! 

The text of Sverige begins with “Sweden. 
Sweden, Sweden, native land, we cherish 
thee, our home beloved . . . bells tinkle now 


where blazed the battle’s brand . . . we, thy 
people, stand and pledge our faith unending 
.” ete. —P. H. R. 


SPIRITUALS: Trampin’; and I know Lord laid 
his hands on me; sung by Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, accompanied by Kosti Ve- 
hanen. Victor 10-inch disc No. 1896, price 
$1.50. 


M@ The two spirituals presented here are 
well contrasted; the one employs Miss An- 
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derson’s rich low tones and the other dis. 
plays her full, bright high voice. The songs 
are neither the best nor the worst of their 
genre, but the singing is lovely. —N. B. 


Dolmetsch Recordings 


THE EARLY WELCH MUSIC SOCIETY: Composi- 
tions for Bardic Harp (transcribed by Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch and played on Bardic 
Harp by Mabel Dolmetsch): Caniad Lly. 
wely Ap Ifan Ab Y Gof (disc D. R. 1); 
Caniad Marwnad Ifan Y Gof (disc D. R. 
2); Proviad Yr Eos (disc D. R. 3). 


PurcetL: The Bashful Thames; sung by Ce- 
cile Dolmetsch with recorders, viola da 
gamba, and harpsichord, played by the 
Dolmetsch Family, and Henry Lawes: An- 
acreon’s Ode to the Lute; sung by Artemy 
Raevsky, with harpsichord played by Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch. Disc D. R. 6. 

Lawes: The Primrose; sung by Cecile Dol- 
metsch with lute and viol, and Dow ann: 
King of Denmark’s Galliard; played by 
Diana Poulton on the lute. Disc D. R. 7. 

BEETHOVEN: Moonlight Sonata, First Move- 
ment; played “according to the compos 
er’s directions on a pianoforte of Beetho- 
ven’s time” by Arnold Dolmetsch. Disc 
D. R. 8. 

JoHN JENKINS: Fantasy for Three Viols, No. 
8; played by Carl and Cecile Dolmetsch 
(Treble Viols), and Nathalie Dolmetsch 
(Viola da gamba). Disc D. R. 9. 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH: I1 est Réssuscité, Easter 
Hymn for tenor voice, with piano, organ, 
violin and violone; sung by Tom Goodey 
(3 sides); and Dotmetscu: Had I uwist, 
quoth Spring to the Swallow (words by 
Swinburne); sung by Cecile Dolmetsch 
with lute and viola da gamba accompani- 


ment (1 side). Discs D. R. 10 and 11. 


DotmetscH: Come Away Death; sung by 
Artemy Raevsky, with viola da gamba and 
harpsichord accompaniment, and _ Dot- 
mMETSCH: Hark! Hark! The Lark at Heav- 
en’s Gate Sings; sung by Tom Goodey, 
with recorder, viols and harpsichord ac 
companiment. Disc D. R. 12. 


@ Dolmetsch has done so much in reviving 
interest in old music and in restoring the 
style of performance, one cannot lightly 
dismiss these recordings or any others by 
him or his family, even though they are sadly 
inconclusive as technical performances. 
We have never been fortunate enough to 
be able to attend one of the yearly Festivals 
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at Haslemere, but from all reports we have 
had of them they must be most interesting 
and rewarding. Whether the performances 
at the Festivals are better than those re- 
corded we cannot say. The authenticity of 
style, is, of course, the most praiseworthy 
part of the Dolmetsch family’s performances, 
and is the principal reason for the attend- 
ance of scholars, teachers and lovers of old 
music at these events. 

As Alec Robertson wrote, in reviewing 
these recordings recently in England, none is 
truly “worthy of the art of this remarkable 
family, and it is to be hoped that mutual ad- 
miration will not blind them to this fact.” 
Too, “the ordinary canons of gramophone 
criticism can hardly be held to apply to 
them.” 

The Bardic Harp recordings are valuable 
ones; their appeal, however, will undeniably 
be limited. The instrument has a dulcet and 
plaintive quality, a frugality of tone that 
links it to the clavichord. Mrs. Dolmetsch 
plays with no great assurance, although she 
gives us the impression that she has the true 
“feel” of the music. The compositions have 
a certain similarity, so any one would suffice 
as an example of this early Welsh music. 


The Lawes and Purcell songs are really so 
lovely that one wishes that their interpreta- 
tion had been entrusted to better singers. 
Raevsky, a bass, is too lugubrious a singer, 
and Cecile Dolmetsch possesses a voice that 
can only be described as unearthly in sound. 
The diction of both leaves much to be de- 
sired. The Dowland piece for lute fares bet- 
ter in its performance. 

Dolmetsch’s version of the first movement 
from the Beethoven sonata smacks of a mu- 
seum piece. The piano tone is faint and in- 
definite. His rendition of the triplet figures 
is strangely varied in accent and almost too 
rigid in general. One gains very little idea 
of the composer’s ideas, other than that sup- 
posedly certain chords, like the final ones, 
were intended to be rolled or spread. 


As a composer, Dolmetsch not unnaturally 
shows his predilection for old music. His 
Shakespearian songs are interestingly de- 
vised; the accompaniment of Hark! Hark! 
the Lark is most effective, but the recorder in 
the reproduction is much too shrill at times 
for the good of the ensemble. Come Away 
Death is a genuinely moving song, but the 
singing of it here is too mournful. As for 
the Easter Hymn, it is less impressive, recall- 
ing too many religious effusions of the type 
written at the end of the 19th century. It is 
excellently performed. 





The Fantasy for Three Viols, by Jenkins, 
a noted lutist and violist of the 17th century, 
is an attractive composition, but the playing 
of it here is unfortunately not too expres- 
sively contrived. 


Of course the essential thing here is the 
material presented, and those who are inter- 
ested in it have to make allowances for tech- 
nical deficiencies in the light of the fact that 
any better presentation of this material is 
unlikely. The same holds true of most of the 
Dolmetsch recordings issued in the past. Ex- 
ceptions to this may be cited, however, for in 
the case of the recordings made by Rudolph 
Dolmetsch (several of which will be found 
in the Columbia History of Music sets) we 
have the Dolmetsch interpretative artistry 
at its best. Rudolph is a great musician, and 
the outstanding figure of the family in the 
interpretative field. —P. H. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The Record Shop 
247 South 15th Street 





PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
C. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 





READING, Pa. 
Wittich's 
635 Penn Street 





CHARLESTON, W. Va. 


Galparin Music Co. 
17 Capitol Street 





MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
J. B. Bradford Piano Co. 
715 N. Broadway 





MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Helen Gunnis Record Shop 
226 East Mason Street 


LONDON, W. C. 2, England 
Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd. 
42/43 Cranborn Street 








All shops listed in the Record Buyers’ Guide 

are fully endorsed by The AMERICAN MUSIC 

LOVER and are equipped to take excellent 
care of your record requirements. 
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Swing Music Notes 


Enzo Archetti 


M@ Tuis is THE SEASON WHEN THOUGHTS— 
and news—on swing are very remote. Most 
of the big name creators of swing are far 
away and we are left with only the heat and 
an occasional orchestra to talk about. But 
half a loaf is better than none and our hopes 
rise with the thought that soon the orches- 
tras will be streaming back to New York and 
the season will be on again. 


Bobby Hackett, down at Nick’s, has en- 
larged his own orchestra. Bernie Billings 
has been added on tenor, Brad Gowens on 
trombone, Ernest Caceres on baritone, and a 
new drummer and vocalist whose names 
have not yet been learned. Pee Wee Russell 
is doubling on alto as well. If this new line- 
up maintains the high standard set by the 
former smaller group, Bobby Hackett is due 
for a place in the big name list. 


Count Basie and his orchestra, at the Fa- 
mous Door, is sending them. This is the one 
bright spot in New York’s otherwise off- 
season. 


Benny Goodman and his orchestra move 
into the Waldorf in October. Since the re- 
organization of his band, Goodman has prob- 
ably the finest line-up he has ever had. Dave 
Tough, a better musician than Gene Krupa, 
adds spirit and rhythm to the group without 
sensationalism. He is the solid but subtle 
foundation on which the orchestra rests. Bud 
Freeman is the equally valuable addition. He 
is a spring-board for them—a spring-board 
to higher and finer improvisations. Dave 
Matthews’ sax work seconds Bud Freeman’s 
effectively, just as Benny Heller’s guitar adds 
another touch of subtlety to Dave Tough’s 
rhythm. 


If the past season represented a high water 
mark for Benny Goodman, the coming sea- 
son will see a new high set by the new or- 
chestra. 


An interesting new jazz program is being 
aired every Friday night from 10:15 to 
10:45 over Station WEVD. This program, 
known as Doctor Jazz, is of an educational 
nature and entirely recorded. A subject is 
chosen for each session, like rhythm, drum 
styles, trumpet techniques, jazz periods. Ne- 
gro vs. White interpretations, and records 
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are played to illustrate the points. The pro- 
gram is built around an intelligent script, 
excellently presented. 


This is the kind of program that can do 
wonders in removing prejudices against 
jazz. It deserves greater. recognition and a 
larger network. This column strongly rec- 
ommends the program. 


Two new ten-inch records are due for re- 
lease shortly under the Commodore label. 
All four sides are by Bud Freeman and his 
Gang, a new name for the group which is 
essentially the same as the Eddie Condon 
Windy City Seven of previous recordings. 
However, in Memories of You, and Tapping 
the Commodore Till Dave Tough replaces 
George Wettling, and Marty Marsala plays 
in What's the Use and Life Spears a Jitter- 
bug. In the last named Dave Matthews plays 
alto sax and no trombone is included in the 
line-up. These records will be reviewed 
next month in this column. 

Speaking of Life and Commodore brings 
to mind the splendid write-up given to swing 
music, and Commodore records in particu- 
lar, in the August 8th issue of Life maga- 
zine. This is probably the first time that a 
non-musical magazine has given any brand 
of record such an enthusiastic reception. 

And speaking of magazines: a new one de- 
voted exclusively to swing has appeared. It 
is called Swing and it is published by the 
Cats Meow (!) Publishing Company, of De- 
troit. It is a milk and water affair whose 
chief appeal lies in the profusion of pictures 
it publishes. In one entire issue hardly a 
single derogatory word was written against 
anything, whether record, performance, or 
program. Tsk, Tsk! The world of swing is 
hardly that perfect! 

At last, something which has been upheld 
by this column since its first appearance on 
the Saturday Night Swing Club. is being rec- 
ognized by others: the vital importance to 
jazz of Raymond Scott and his Quintet. 
Down Beat devoted an entire article to them 
and is running a series of program notes by 
Raymond Scott himself. Scott’s composi- 
tions are, of course, the really important 
things in the entire picture, although the 
Quintet’s inimitable manner of presenting 
them is essential to their proper interpreta- 
tion. Scott’s works are real jazz, not neces- 
sarily swing, which is only a characteristic 
of jazz, but the essential music which is the 
contribution of this age to the history of 
music. 

Raymond Scott’s Penguin was the subject 
of an amusing experiment at the New York 
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City Aquarium. Morton Gould and Will 
Hudson, both recognized as composers of 
unique qualities, played a recording of 
Scott’s work to the penguins to study their 
reaction to it. The penguins slept through 
the entire experiment. 

The life of George Gershwin is being stud- 
ied as a possibility for a motion picture. It 
was originally planned for Paul Muni but 
he is studying The Life of Beethoven, which 
was planned for Edward G. Robinson. 

In a recent Blue Bird race supplement a 
certain record by the New Orleans Feetwarm- 
ers is listed. Maple Rag and Sweetie Dear 
are re-issues of the original Victor record- 
ings of Maple Leaf Rag and Polka Dot Rag 
by the New Orleans Feetwarmers, which was 
a special recording group headed by Sidney 
Bechet. The change, however, does not suc- 
ceed in hiding some of the finest soprano sax 
playing ever recorded. In addition, both 
compositions are credited to Jordan while 
actually the first is Joplin’s and the second 
Bechet’s own. Why Victor should have 
thought it necessary to make such mislead- 
ing changes to sell the record is hard to un- 
derstand. The unique reputation of Sidney 
Bechet as a sax and clarinet player is a big 
enough selling point for any real jazz con- 
noisseur. The number of the record is 7614. 

Hugues Panassié, the famous French jazz 
critic, author of that now famous book, Hot 
Jazz, and editor of the magazine Le Jazz Hot 
will visit America for the first time in Octo- 
ber. 

“Lips” Page, the fine Negro hot trumpet 
player, now has a band of his own. It opened 
at the Plantation Club in Harlem for an in- 
definite period and is now under contract 
with Victor for some recordings. 

Since the Hudson-De Lange combination 
broke up, Will Hudson took over the manage- 
ment of the original thirteen-piece orchestra 
and appeared with them on the road. Hud- 
son never fronted the band during the orig- 
inal partnership, being content to remain in 
the background to compose and arrange. 
Now the composer whose highly individual 
compositions gave the orchestra its character 
can be seen as well as heard. In addition to 
the full orchestra Will Hudson has also cre- 
ated a smaller group (following the lead of 
Ellington, Chick Webb, Goodman, Dorsey, 
and others) known as the Swingtette for 
which he is writing some original composi- 
tions. The personnel of the Swingtette is: 
Joe Bauer, trumpet; Gus Bivona, sax and 
clarinet; Charles Brosen, tenor sax; Mark 
Hyams, piano; Bux Etri, guitar; Edward 
Goldberg, bass; and Billy Exner, drums. 





Kansas City, the home of many a fine 
swing musician and orchestra like Count 
Basie and his bunch; Andy Kirk and his 
group, especially Mary Lou Williams; Pete 
Johnson; Joe Turner and James Rushing 
now claims another great find. He is Jay Mc- 
Shann, 21 year-old Negro pianist. He was 
discovered in a saloon playing by himself 
by a reporter of the Journal-Post. He now 
has his own orchestra with which he broad- 
casts from Kansas City stations. Those in the 
know say he is another Count Basie. 


Record Collectors’ 
Corner .... 


Julian Morton Moses 


IN REVIEWING MATERIAL FOR THE LONG DE- 
layed and much expanded edition of The 
Record Collectors’ Guide (which appears as 
far off and as impossibly huge as ever) I 
had occasion to notice what is probably the 
greatest output of any singer on records. It 
is none other than the list accompanying the 
melodious name of Maria Michailowa. Al- 
ready containing nearly three hundred items, 
it begins to assume the proportion of a 
Frankenstein’s monster, as does the whole 


book. 


Many of the selections I have never seen 
listed elsewhere, including the 1902 “Black 
and Blue” Columbias, some of which came 
my way recently and delighted me no end. 
Particularly was this true of a typically Rus- 
sian folk song by Dargomyschki (No. 
35185). 

Her Gramophone discs included partici- 
pation in many complete operas like A Life 
for the Czar and Eugene Onegin, extensive 
scenes from Rigoletto and Traviata, and an 
endless assortment of Russian pieces as well 
as coloratura favorites, like L’Eco and Mar- 
riage of Jeannette (2-23363), Lucia, Reg- 
nava nel silenzio (2-23512), and even Mig- 
non, Connais-tu le pays and Torna a Sor- 
rento (2-23718). 





International Record Collectors’ Club 


318 Reservoir Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Originated 1932 


Historical Vocal—First Editions and Repressings 
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While more famous voices unknown to 
these shores were given almost no represen- 
tation here on Victor lists, Michailowa had 
over 20 titles in the domestic catalogs for 
many years. The reason, I think, can be 
found in the American preference for a 
pleasant sound above all other vocal attrib- 
utes. Not that she lacked numerous virtues. 
including an almost impeccable lyric tech- 
nique (she was not primarily a coloratura in 
my estimation), but her chief bid for fame 
lies in the unbelievable sweetness her voice 
commanded from the harsh, uncertain prod- 


ucts of 1902. 


If one would marvel, however, at how 
much was really accomplished more than 30 
years ago, there is no better source of amaze- 
ment and, we hope, admiration than the duets 
offered by Victor of Michailowa and Tugar- 
inoff (so spelt on the labels) which, for in- 
tonation and perfect blend of tonal qualities. 
have yet to be equalled. They are: 

(Victor) No. 61127—The Birds Are Gaily 
Singing (Rubinstein); No. 61135 — In Si- 
lence (Gurilow); No. 61136—Pique Dame, 
O Come my Shepherd (Tschaikowsky) ; No. 
61137—The Doubt (Glinka); No. 61142— 
A Russian Folk Song (Dargomyschki); No. 
61143—Sea Gull’s Cry (Grodski). 





The RECORD COLLECTOR'S 
. GUIDE 


to 
AMERICAN CELEBRITY DISCS 
1902 — 1912 


by Julian Morton Moses 
Price: $1.00 





Monthly Auction Sheets of Rare 
Cut-out Recordings 


Subscription 
(For Ome year) .n....cccccccnn-29 Cents 


The offering of exceptional items from the 
repertoire of the past wifl be resumed 
sometime in September 


Those interested in obtaining the current 
auction list should send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Readers of the magazine 
with records to dispose of or exchange are 
also invited to communicate with the Sec- 
retary of the Association. 


THE AMERICAN RECORD 


COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


235 EAST 5ist STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-6754 
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In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA—I Used to Be Color Blind, and 
Change Partners. Fred Astaire with Ray 
Noble and his Orchestra. Brunswick 8189, 


AAAA—The Yam, and The Yam Step. Fred 
Astaire with Ray Noble and his Orchestra. 
Brunswick 8190. 


HM The combination of an Irving Berlin 
score and a Rogers-Astaire film is about 
the nearest thing to a perfect setup for a 
smash hit that there could possibly be in this 
most uncertain of existences. Twice before. 
in the fantastically popular Top Hat, and 
again in the almost equally successful Fol- 
low the Fleet, has this combination proved 
to be veritably a golden one for the pro- 
ducers and public alike. The most recent ad- 
dition to the list, Carefree, contains the above 
numbers, as well as one other which will be 
discussed elsewhere. J] Used to Be Color 
Blind and Change Partners have the Irving 
Berlin stamp imprinted on every measure of 
them, which is to say that they are superb 
examples of what. with most of its practi- 
tioners, is merely the trade of songwriting 
but which, in the hands of Berlin, above 
everyone else, is an art. The stunning blend- 
ing of lyric and tune, in a manner which has 
the inevitability of all high art, and above 
all the sheer melodic beauty, make Berlin, 
as he has been for close to a generation, the 
master of them all. The Yam is apparently a 
new dance step which the producers of Care- 
free fervently trust will duplicate the suc- 
cess of other steps originated by the Rogers- 
Astaire team. Whether it does or not, this 
happy fate will not be insured, I fear, by 
the excessive amount of verbal colloquy and 
backchat between Astaire and Noble which, 
although a laudable attempt to describe the 
step for those unfortunate enough not to see 
the film, is merely an annoyance to those 
who simply want to listen to Astaire’s tap- 
ping and singing. Only one side is marred in 
this manner, however, and the other presents 
as fine an example of Astaire’s superlative 
tapping as we have ever heard. His vocals 
throughout are effective and sincere, as they 
always are, and Noble’s orchestrations are 
adroit, without being quite good enogh to 
make us forget how fine Johnny Green would 
have been in the same numbers. 
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AAA—I°ve Got a Pocketful of Dreams, and 
Don't Let That Moon Get Away. Hal Kemp 
and his Orchestra. Victor 25896. 


B This pair of tunes is from the current 
Bing Crosby’s vehicle, Sing You Sinners, 
(formerly Lhe Unholy Beebes) and like 
those in the previous Crosby vehicle, Dr. 
Rhythm, are the work of that veteran tunester 
Jimmy Monaco, certainly an obscure figure 
to the general public but a reasonably con- 
sistent hit producer for a quarter century 
or more. There is nothing in the least senile 
in these two, as bouncing a couple of num- 
bers are you'll be hearing in quite a spell. 
Kemp bounces them nicely, very wisely 
choosing to do this instead ot swinging them, 
which would virtually ruin them, and the 
result is a nice, clean coupling, nothing to 
get unduly excited about, but a relief trom 
the psychopathic exertions of the  super- 
swingsters. 


AAA—My Own, and You're As Pretty As a 
Picture. Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 
Victor 26005. 

Mi These two represent Dorsey in his melli- 

fluous, somewhat subdued manner, and it is 

our favorite manner as far as Dorsey is 
concerned. Let him leave to some of his less 
talented competitors the hysterical braying 
that passes for swinging and stick to his mu- 
sicanly but highly rhythmical work and we 
believe his ultimate rewards will be far 
greater than if he were to go all the way 
over to the “dementia” side of the fence. 

Fortunately, there is every indication that 

Dorsey is a shrewd enough person to see this 

for himself and his work is constantly re- 

flecting the classic virtue of moderation, a 

quality apparently held in utter contempt by 

the bulk of our current crop of bandsmen. 


AAA—Margarita, and Flame. Xavier Cugat 
and his Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 26008. 


@ Cugat is so far the superior of any of his 
American rumba and tango playing compe- 
titors that there is simply no comparison be- 
tween them. Aside from the rowdy vigor 
which any tenth-rate Cuban band can some- 
how muster up, he has the added virtues of 
finesse and a very high degree of musician- 
ship, qualities virtually unknown in the 
average band of the type. This is one of the 
finest Cugat discs to date, superb for danc- 
ing and a joy to listen to, if the intricacies 
of the rumba are a closed book to you. 











THE FRIENDS OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


A Society Sponsored by 
The AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


@ The records issued by this society can be pro- 
cured through all music stores. Membership in the 
society costs $2.75 a year, and includes a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. It permits the member to pur- 
chase his records at $1.75 either direct from the 
society or through his own dealer, instead of $2.00 
which is the price of the records to non-members. 
Postage will be charged on all orders under $10.00. 


Latest Recordings 


Haypn: Sonata in F major (No. 20 in Peter's 
Edition). Arthur Loesser. Disc 19. 

BraumMs: Piano Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor, 
Opus 2. Arthur Loesser. Discs 15, 16 and 17, in 
album, 50 cents extra. 

CLEMENTI: Piano Sonata in G minor, Op. 50, No. 3 
(Didone Abbandone). Arthur Loesser. Discs 13 
and 14. 

Cuartes T. Grirres: Piano Sonata. Harrison Potter. 
Discs 10 and 11. 

Ernest Biocu: Five Sketches in Sepia. Harrison 
Potter. Disc 12. 

(The above discs recorded by Musicraft, have been 

praised as some of the most remarkable piano 
recordings ever made in this country.) 


Previous Issues 


BoccuerINni: String Quartet in A major, Opus 33, 
No. 6, played by Kreiner Quartet. Discs 1 and 2. 

Mozart: String Quartet in E flat, K-171, played by 
Kreiner Quartet. Discs 3 and 4. 

Grirres: An Indian Sketch, Kreiner Quartet, and 
The Lament of lan the Proud, William Hain, 
tenor, with Jerome T. Bohm at piano. Disc 5. 

Ariost1: Cantata for Voice, Viola dAmore and 
Piano. Lucile Dresskell, soprano; Miles Dress- 
kell, viola d’amore; Sara Knight, piano. Disc 8. 

ScHoEenBERG: Klavierstueck, Opus 11, No. 2, and 
ScriaBInE: Flammes Sombres, Opus 73. Kather- 
rine Ruth Heyman. Disc 9. 


Advisory Board for The Friends of Recorded Music 
Carl Engel — Lee Pattison — Albert Stoessel 
Carleton Sprague Smith 


If your dealer does not have any of the above rec- 
ords, arrangements can be made to hear any re- 
cordings in which you are interested by writing to 
Tue American Music Lover, 12 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 
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AA—The Night Is Filled With Music. and 
Vay I Have My Heart Back? Will Hudson 


and his Orchestra. Brunswick 8191. 


B The Night Is Filled With Music is the 
remaining number from Carefree, and stands 
every chance of being the most commercial- 
ly successful song in the score. But it will 
never become this unless more competent 
recordings than this are made of it. A less 
attractive or inspired treatment of a tune 
that almost arranges itself could hardly be 
imagined. Stodgy is the word for Will Hud- 
son in this one. Too bad. 


A A4—_There’s a Far Away Look in Your Eyes. 
and So Help Me. Dick Todd and his Or- 
chestra. Victor 26004. 


M@ Vocal recordings in strict dance tempo 
by a new singer whom Victor expects to go 
places. To us he is just a bad Crosby. but 
if Crosby can earn $600.000 per annum. 
(and he does) Mr. Todd is not to be blamed 
for trying to sing as much like Crosby as he 
humanly can. Both of the numbers are ex- 
ceptionally meritorious. by the way. particu- 
larly So Help Me, by the up-and-coming 
Jimmy Van Heusen. 


Hot Jazz 


AAAA—T’ll See You in My Dreams, and 
Stop Beatin’ Round the Mulberry Bush. 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. Victor 
26012. 

AAA—As Long As You Live, and A-Tisket, 
A-Tasket. Tommy Dorsey and his Orches- 
tra. Victor 25899. 

@ Assorted Dorseyana. in varying degrees 

of swinginess. [l/l See You in My Dreams 

is another arrangement in the tradition of 
the epochal Marie. and a very fetching job 
it is too. There is. after all. no reason why 

a successful formula should not be repeated 

as often as the public will stand for it. and 

Dorsey’s public is apparently far from fed 

up with the Marie formula. None of them 

will ever be as good as Marie, of course. 
imitations never being as good as their or- 
iginals, but this one comes close enough to 
it to be a thoroughly satisfying recording. 
along with the inevitable streamlining of 

Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush. 

which backs it up. The other record. which 

uses the abridged band. by the way. features 

a new Bernie Hanighen tune, As Long As 

You Live, and a corking good tune it is. with 

a lyric by Johnny Mercer, which, being by 

Mercer, must mean something. We'll have to 
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play it again and maybe its rather esoteric 
import will unfold upon a really attentive 
audition of the words. A-Tisket, A-Tasket 
again proves that an imitation can’t top an 
original. The Webb-Fitzgerald version is far 
better. 


AAA—My Reverie, and Boogie-Woogie 
Blues. Larry Clinton and his Orchestra, 
Victor 26006. 


@ Well. we might just as well prepare our. 
selves for the worst. The boys are invading 
Debussy. Aside from a mild swinging of 
Golliwog’s Cakewalk we've heard someone 
do (and the original was really jazz anyway) 
this represents the first attempt that we know 
of at a fox-trotting of Debussy. If they all 
turn out to be as comparatively inoffensive as 
this one, it won't be so bad, but the imagina- 
tion quails at what some of our “favorite” 
bands will do to L’Apres-Midi, or La Mer, * 
or /beria, if this thing becomes a fad, as it 
well may. 


Other Current Popular Recordings 
(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality) 

AA-—Doin’ the Serpentine, and Why 


Should I Pretend? Louis Prima and his Or- 
chestra. Decea 1953. 


AAA—Blue Is the Evening, and Sharpie. 
Cootie Williams and his Rug Cutters. Vo- 
calion 4324. 


AAA—That’s a Plenty, and Futuristic 


Shuffle. Jan Savitt and His Top Hatters. 
Bluebird B-7733. 

AAA—Milk Cow Blues, and Squeeze Me. 
Bob Crosby and his Orchestra. Decca 1962. 

AAA—Tu-Li-Tulip Time, and Sha, Sha. 
Andrews Sisters with Jimmy Dorsey and his 
Orchestra. Decca 1974. 

AAA—Monday Morning, and Lullaby in 
Rhythm. Nan Wynn and her Orch. Vocalion 
1319. 

AA—Now It Can Be Told, and I Haven't 
Changed a Thing. Mildred Bailey and her 
Orchestra. Vocalion 4842. 

AA—Indian Love Call, and Begin the Be- 
guine. Art Shaw and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-7746. 

AA—On the Bumpy Road to Love, and 
I Wish I Had You. Adrian Rollini Quintet. 
Vocalion 4257. 

AA—Any Old Time, and Back Bay 


Shuffle. Art Shaw and his Orchestra. Blue- 
bird B-7759. 











Semewrely yours 


i Gants, Melche sr . 





HIGHLIGHTS FOR SEPTEMBER 
Red Network 


yA) —Blaisdell Woodwind Ensemble 


M.—Marion Talley and Koesmer’s Orch. 


P.M —Voice of Firestone 


> M.—Vocal Varieties 
PM—Music All Our Own 


'P.M.—Tommy Dorsey Orchestra 


'P.M.—Vocal Varieties 
?M.—Mario Cozzi, baritone 


(M.—Cities Service Concert 
P.M—Waltz Time 


4.—Music Internationale 
M.—Music Guild 


PM.—Ink Spots, Negro Male Quartet 
F. Blue Network 


P. m2y City Music Hall 
M.—Jean Sablon, eo 

can songs 

P.M.—Summer Concert Orchestra 


PM—U. S. Navy Band 
=o2.M.—Vivian della Chiesa, soprano 
PM NBC. String Sym. — Frank Black 


PM.—Music Guild 

*M—U. S. Army Band 
*.M.—Pan-American Concert 

] Vivian della Chiesa, soprano 
yM.—Piano Recital 

P.M.—Alma Kitchell, contralto 
P.M.—Silhouettes In Blue (Semi-Popular) 
‘M.—NBC-Minstrel Show 


~@ 


Our Radio Dial 


(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 


Thursdays— 

3:00 P.M.—Light Opera Selections — Harold 
Sanford 

9:00 P.M.—Toronto Promenade Sym. 

Fridays— 

2:00 P.M.—U. S. Marine Band 

7:15 P.M.—Music Is My Hobby 


Saturdays— 


12:30 P.M.—U. S. Army Band 
9:00 P.M.—Nationa! Barn Dance 


COLUMBIA HIGHLIGHTS FOR SEPT. 
CBS Network 


Sundays— 
9:00 nie ~ the Organ Loft with Julius Matt- 


12:30 P.M.—Salt Lake City Tabernacle 

3:00 P.M.—Everybody’s Music—Howard Barlow. 
6:00 P.M.—Music for Fun 

9:00 P.M—Ford Sunday Evening Hour 


Mondays— 
2:30 P.M.—Three Consoles — Organ Music 


Tuesdays— - 
4:45 P.M.—Hollace Shaw, so 
9:30 P.M.—Camel Hour 


Wednesdays— 

4:00 P.M.—Bershire Music Festival (Sept. 21 only) 
8:30 P.M.—Paul Whiteman 

9:30 P.M.—Blue Velvet Music — Mark Warnow 


Thursdays— 

3:00 P.M—U. S. Army Band 

4:00 P.M.—Bershire Music Festival (Sept. 22 only) 
5:30 P.M.—Keyboard Concert 

8:30 P.M.—Story of the Song 


Fridays— 
2:30 P.M.—U. S. Navy Band 


4:00 P.M.— usic Festival (Sept. 23 only) 
7:15 P.M.—Hollace Shaw, soprano 


Saturdays— 


12:01 P.M.—Columbia Concert Orchestra 
5:00 P.M.—Columbia Concert Orchestra 
8:00 P.M.—Swing Session 
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Gramophone 


Edited by 


COMPTON MACKENZIE and 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 


—an in ndent magazine devoted to the 
interest the gramophone user. 





THE BRITISH MUSICIAN 
and Musical News 


53, Barclay Road, Warley Weeds, 
Birmingham, England ; 


Write for a Specimen Copy 
Annual Subscription: 7/6 ($1.80) 3 


“Sidney Grew, editor of the British Musi<’ 
cian, is one of the wisest writers on» 
musical matters in the British Empire. His), 
criticisms are always helpful. His love 
music ..., makes him a crusader — 
we need crusaders today.” 

—M usical 


—reviews month by month every record 
issued by the British companies. 


—contains literary contributions, biogra- 
phies, translations and technical articles. 
Annual Subscription $3.50 


“I like the sincerity of the British Musi @ 
cian, its affectionate handling of real» 

music, — its composers and ¢éxponents. | 
10a, Soho Square, London, W. |. And boeTt teem the avian eae? 


England —C. E. Henning | 


Write for a Specimen Copy 














THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY. 


CARL ENGEL, Editor 
$3.00 a Year 


Contents of October, 1938 


OTTO KINKELDEY: AN APPRECIATION 
IS THERE A FUTURE FOR QUARTER-TONE MUSIC? 
ALBERT ROUSSEL ( (869 - 1937) 
ERNST TOCH — HIS WORK AND STATURE 
IRISH NATIONAL MUSIC 
JAMES PARKER, MUSIC PRINTER 
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